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ANTIQUITIES OF NEWsYORK. 


OLD DUTCH HOUSE IN NEW-STREET, 


NEAR WALL-STREET 


We here present our readers with a correet and striking riew of the 


last of the Dutch houses, which has survived the 
provement in this changeable city, and is now, as we are informed, 
alout to be pulled dinen Tn making rescarches into its carly his 





tory, and that of its tenants, from time rmmemorial, ie had reso 








to an old friend, whois known all over the world as THE LAST OF 
THE COCKED Hats, and is at this day, without doubt, the most 
eminent Dutch ante y /rring, nol excepling the worthy and ex6 
lent compiler of the TALES OF OLDEN TIME, Of whose merits we t 
heretofore honorah y Sy ken. The old vwentieman forthicith ins ted 
a search among his rast mass of raluabhle re s, and, ly great 
rood luck, discove red an ancient Dut fi manus pt. inh hhes mie 
diately set about translating for us The result of hes s 18 
following remarkable story, which he says he has n 

relates to this very house, an 1 is as true as any tale of i 

corded of any dilandate l abbey or castic in the other hemis} ec. The 
worthy old ventlemanhas authorized us tom the / hosy 

at the prevailing vulvar idea, that we hare vhosts s 
and Supe rnaturai agency, as well as ollie P —EDS. N.¥. MIR 


Claas Schlaschenschlinger. 
Turice blessed St. Nicholas! may thy memory and thine ho- 
nors endure for ever and aday! It is true that certain arch ca- 
lumniators, such as Romish priests, and the hke, have claimed thee 


as a catholic saint. affirming with unparalleled insolence, tha 


cver 
since the pestle nt heresy of the illustrious John Calvin, there hath 
not been so much as a single samt in the Reformed Dutch Church 


But beshrew these keep rs of fasts, and other abomuina 


trons, the 
truth is not, never was, nor ever will be in their mouths, or their 
hearts ! Doth not every body know that the blessed St. Nicholas 
was of the Reformed Dutch Church, and that the cunning Roman- 
ists did incontinently filch him from us to keep their own calender in 





countenance ! ‘Th 

of my wrath, and contenting myseli with having proved that the 
good saint was of the true faith, preceed with my story, which is 
) 


of undoubted amhority, since I had st from a descendant of Claas 


Schlaschenschlinger hunselt, wi 


the Waalboght on Long-Island, and is moreover a justice of the 


© lives m great honor and glory at 


peace and deacon of the church 
Nicholas—or, according to the true orthography—Claas Schlas- 


born at Saar- 





chenschlinger, was of a respectable parentage, 
dam, in our good faderland, where his ancestors had been proprie- 
tors of the greatest windmill in all the country round, ever since tae 
period when that bloody tyrant, Philip of Spam, was driven from 
the Low Countries by the invincible valor of the Dutch, under the 
good Prince of Orange. It is said in a certain credible tra 


that one of the family had done a good turn to the worshipful St 


Nicholas, in secreting him from the persecutions of the Romanists, 


who now. forsooth, claim him to themselves! and that ever after- 


wards the saint took special interest and cognizance in their affairs 

While at Saardam, little Claas, who was the youngest of a goodly 
family of seventeen children, was observed to be a great favorite 
of St. Nicholas, whose namesake he was, who always brought hom 
1 cake or two extra at his christmas visits, and otherwise dis- 
tinguished hin abeve his brothers and sisters; whereat they were 
not a little jealous, and did sometimes slily abstract some of the 
little rogue’s benefactions, converting them to their own comfort and 
recreation 

In process of time, Claas grew to be a stout lad, and withal a lit 
tle wild, as he did sometimes neglect the great windmill, the which 
he had charge of in turn with the rest of his brothers, whereby it 
more than once cali to serious damage l pon these occasions, ti 
worthy father, who had a reverend care of the morals of his children, 
was accustomed to give hun the bastinado; but as Claas wore a 
competent outfit of breeches, he did not much mind it, not he; only 
it made him a little angry. for he was a bev of great spirit. About 
the time, I say, that Claas had arrived at the years of two or three and 
twenty, and was considered a stout boy for his age, there was great 
talk of setthug a lony at the Man! 


Heinrick Hudson had discevered long years before Many peo- 








s. which the famous 


ple of good name and substance, wer preparing to emigrate there, 
seeing it was descnbed as a land flowing with milk and honey—that 
ts to say, abounding in shad and herrings—and affording mighty 
bargains of beaver and other skins 

Now Claas began to cherish an earnest longing to visit these 
parts, for he was tired of tending the windmill, and besides he 


ogress of wm- 


splutterkins ! But I will restrain the outpourings ,, prietor of the greatest windmil 


7 i ; . ™ . ‘ } 
x abundance of advice f the government of his tuture life but his 
nother gave him what was more precious than all these—her tears 
j her blessing, and a littl Dutch Bible with silver Clasps Bibles 


j{ Were not so plenty then as they are now, and were considered as the 
vreatest treasures of « househok His brothers and sisters took 
I} an affectionate farewell of him, and asked hus pardon for stealing his 


ij new year cookies So is kissed 





mother, promising uf it 


























j| pleased heaven, to s er stores of herrmgs and beaver skins, 
; Whereat she was marv ¥ comforte« d he went on his way, 
as it were, sorrowlully reyou 
I shall pass over the ey, and the voyage to the Manhadoes, 
saving the relat of a curious matter that occurred after the ship 
had bee Hout ninety days at sea, amd they were supposed to be 
well on their way t e portot New Amsterdam. It came into the 
heads of the ss ors vay the tin thev were lying-to 
j One dav with the sails all turled, except one or two, which | name 
mut, t Pspecmuit » cont ry to the practice of most writers— 
Hy mec ecause | I rant thereo having the sails thus furled 
|| I say ona nt of certain s cious looking clouds, the which the 
captain, Who Kept al t look out day end 1 t. ul seen hover 
roverhead, with no good intentions, it came mte the noddles of di 
vers t Ss S lo pass t time Dy open thei chests, and 
compar tine res ‘ ! ey were an honest set of 
}™ ‘ ind l ! r 
When ¢ is showed s lapstone, most of the company, on 
being told the re ) ! rit suc i long distance, held up 
t) the hands, and admired the tore ht of ‘father, considermg hum 
jj} an exceeding py ‘ Mise than tot ik Of such matte Some 
of them wanted t ¥ it on spec t . but Claas was too well ac 
I i } | quaimted w i its value t eta pri on it Vhuile they were thue 
) chaflering, an « 8 r who had accompamed the renowned Hein 
had a natural love for marshes and creeks, and being a shrewd || rick Hudson, as « hov, hus first voyage to the Manhadoes, 
lad, concluded that there must be plenty of these where beavers |) happening tocome by eur them, swore a great Duteh oath, and 
ind such like abounded But his father and the vrouw Schlaschen called Claas a s tterkim for bringing stones the way from Hol 
whiimnger, did eschew, and anathematize ths notion of Claas, and | land, saying that the sere enou tthe Manhadoes to furnish 
placed him apprentice to an emment shoemaker, to learn that uset ly lapstones for the w univers Whereupon Claas thought to 
artand mystery. Claas considered it derogatory to the son of the pro himself, “what i ‘ vw be, where stones are so 
in all Saardam, to carry the lapstone, |} plenty 
and wanted to be a doctor, a lawver, or some such thing But hus In process of time s all thu and especially vovacines by sea, 
father told him in so many words, that there were more lawyers | have an end, the vessel came m sight of the hiehlands of Newer 
ithan clients in the town already, and that a good cobbler saved |) sink—vuigarly called by some wo be learned writers, Navesiak— 
more people from being sick, than al! the doctors cured So Claas |} and Claas and the rest, who had never seen such vast mountains 
became apprentice to the shoe making business, and served out his |) before, did think that it was a wall, built up from the earth to the 
time, after which he got to be his own master, and determined to | sky, and that there was no w 1 bevond 
put in practice his design of visiting the Manhadoes, of which he Favored by a fine south wind, whose balmy freshness had awaken 
had never lost sight lied the y ing spring to carly lite and beauty, they shot hke an 
After much ado, Mynheer Schlaschenschlinge r, and the ¢ vod | row trom a bow, thro 1 tm Narr wwe, “! sailing along the 
vrouw, consented unwillingly to let him ft w the bent of his nu | heiwhts of Staaten-Island, came in sight of the dlustrious city of 
clinations, and accordingly al! things were got ready for his depar- | New Amsterdam, which, though at that per cootamme but a few 
ture to the New World, in « mpany with a party whic h was gou 1 hundred people, Is l venture t predict, some future time, may 
out under that renowned Lord Michacl Panaw, who was proceeding | actually aumber 
to settle his domain of Pavoma, which leth directly opposite to | ‘Truly it was a bea ul erty, and a beautiful sight as might be 
New Amsterdam Mynheer Schlaschensehiinger fitted out his son |) seen of Mspring m Asthev came thr h Buttermilk channel, 
nobly, and becoming the owner of the largest windmill im all Saar- |) they beheld with de tod astonmshment, the fort, the church, the 
dam, « jUlpping him with awls, and knives, and wax, and thread, to rovernor'’s house, the preat deck jputting out mt » the salt nver, the 
gether with a bench, a diy lapstone, considering in his own |) stadt huys, the rondeel, and a yoodly assemblage of houses, with 
mind that the great scarcity of stones mn Holland might, pera Iven | the gable-ends to the street, a elore the v wus mtroduction of 
ture extend to the Manhadoes. Now all being prepared, it was set- || new fashions, and at the extremity of the city, the gate and wall, 
tled that Claas should depart en the next day but one, the next bemg | from whence W treet deriveth its mame But what above all, 
St. Nicholas his day, and a great festival among the people of) glor sly ck tod ¢ . Ww 1 ore wind-mill towermg in the 
Ho' land j air, and spreading Ss Viel wings on « rising ground along the 
According to custom, ever since the davs of the blessed saint, || Broadway, between Libert nd Court dt streets, the which re 
thev had a plentiful supper of wathes and chocolate—that pestilent || mu led him of | } | parents ‘The prospect reyorced them 
beverage tea, not having yet come into fashion—and sat up t lk- Hl mughuly, for they the t to themecive “we have come to a 
gv of Claas, his adventures, and what he wauld see and hear in | little H ur over the sea 
the Manhadoes, till 1t was almost nme o'clock | pon this, Mynlheer So far as I know vas somewhere about the year of our Lord 
ordered them all to bed, being seandalized at such unseasonabl one thou x } e«l and sixty, or thereabouts, and m the 
hours. In the morning when Claas got up, and went to put on his |) month of May, that Claas landed in the New World ; but of the pre- 
stocking, he felt something hard at the toe, and turning it inside | cise day of the month | ca t be ecertam, seemg what confu- 
out, there fell on the floor, the bow! of a pipe of the genuine Meer- || sion of dates hath been caused by that idolatrous device of Pope 
shaum. which seemed to have been used beyond memory, since || Gregory, called the new style, whereby events that really hap- 
ite polish was a thousar | tunes more sof and delightsome than pened mm or \ r, are falsely put down to another, by which means 
ivory, or tortoise shell, and its lustre past all price. Would that | history becomes nought The first thing he thought of, was to pro 
the blessed saint would bestow such a one on me! | wide hunself a home, for be it known tt was not then the fashion to 
Claas was delighted; he kiss it as if he had been an idolatrous e mm taverns | boarding-houses, and the man who thus demean 
Romanist—which, by the blessing of St. Nicholas, he was not—and himself, was considers no better than he should be; nobody 
bestowing it in the bottom of his strong oaken chest, resolved hke | would trust or employ him, and he might consider it a special 
unto a prudent Dutchman, never to use it, for fear of accidents I ounty of the good St. Nicholas, if he escaped a nde on the wooden 


a few hours afterwards, he parted from his parents, his family, an provided for the punishment of delinquents So Claas looked 
his home ; his father gave him a history of the bloody wars and | out for a pleasant place whereon to pitch hus tent As he walked 
tions of P thy {is a sm l purs ol g ler Ny forth tor t! ‘ st ‘ earned ef edingly for a lot on the 


persect 
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Broad-street, through which ran a delightful creek, crooked like unto 
a rarm’s horn, the sides of which were low, and, as it were, juicy 
with the salt water which did sometimes overflow them at spring 
tides, and the full of the moon. More especially the ferry-house, 
with its never-to-be-forgotten weathercock, did incite him sorely to 
come and set himself down thereabouts. But he was deterred by 
the high price of lots in that favored region, seeing they asked him 
as much as five guilders for the one at the corner of the Broad and 
Wall streets, a most unheard of price, and not to be thought of by 
a prudent man like Claas Schlaschenschlinger 

| I though he often looked wistfully 


So he sought about elsewhere, 


at the fair meads of the Broad-street, and nothing deterred hum from 


ruining himself by gratifying his longings, but the truly excellent ex 


pedient of counting his money, which I recommend to all honest 


But though 


in Broad-strect, he resolved in his mind to get as nigh as possible, and 


weople, before they make a bargain he could not settle 
peo} 


finding a lot with a little puddle of brackish water in it large enough 
for a goose pond, nigh unto the w ill and gate of the city, and just at 
the head of what hath lately been called New-street—then the re- 
gion of unse ttled lands, he procure da grant thereof from the sehout, 
scheepens, and burgomasters, who then ruled the eity, for five sti- 
vers, being the amount of fees for writing and recording the deed by 
the Geheim Schryver 

Having built himself a comfortable house, with a little stoupe to 
it, he pure hased a pair of geese, or, to be correct and particul ur as be 


cometh a conscientious historian, a goose and gander, that he might 


recreate himself with their gambols m the salt puddle, he qmetly sat 
himself down to the making and mending of shoes. In this he pro 
pered at first indifferently well, and thereafter m ghtily, when the peo 
ple found that he made shoes, some of which were reported never to 
wear out; but this was, as it were, but a sort of figure of speech to 
express their excellent qualities 

Every Sunday after church, in pleasant weather, Claas, instead of 
putting off his Sunday suit, as was the wont of the times, used to go 
and take a walk in the Ladies’ valley, since called Maiden-lane, for 
every thing has changed under those arch mtruders the English, who, 


J believe, in their hearts, are half papists. "This valley was an ex- 


| } 


cceding cool, retired, and ple asant plac wing bordered by a wood, 


in the which was plenty of pinkster blossoms im the season. Being 
a likely young fellow, and dressed in a goodly array of breeches and 
what not, he was much noticed, and many a little damsel cast a 
sheep's eve upon him as be sat smokin ’ his pipe of a summer atter- 
noon under the shade of the trees which grew plentifully in that 
I don’t know how it was, but so it happened, that in process 
of time he made ac quaintance with one of these, a buxom creature 


quarter 


of rare and unmatchable lineaments and dimen insomuch that 


sions, 
she was considered the beauty of New Amsterdam, and had refused 
even the burgomaster, Barendt Roeloffsen, who was taxed three 
But Aintye was not to 


be bought with gold ; she loved Claas because he was a solid young 


guilders, being the richest man of the erty 


fellow, who plucked for her the most beautifal pinkster blossoms, 
and was the most pleasant companion in the world, for a ramble in 
the Ladies’ valley 

Report says, but I believe there was no great truth in the story, 
that they sometunes QuersTED* together, but of that I profess myself 
doubtful. Certam it is, however, that in good time they were mar- 
ried, to the great content of both, and the great discontent of the 
burgomaster, Barendt Roeloffsen 

In those days young people did not marry to set up a coach, live 
in fine houses filled with meh furniture, for which they had no use, 
They be 
and increased their comforts with their means 


and become bankrupt in a few years ran in a small wav, 

It was thus with 
Claas and his wife, who were always employed in some useful business, 
and never ran into extravagance, exce pt itrmay be on holidays. In par- 
ticular Claas always feasted lustilvy on St. Nicholas his dav, because 
he was his patron saint, and he remembered his kindness in faderland 

Thus they went on prospering, as folks always do that ere indus- 
trious and prudent, every year laying up money, and every year in- 
creasing their family ; for be it known, those who are of the true 
Dutch blood, always apportion the number of children to the means 
caught having children 


But be 


this time began the mischievous and oppressive practice of im- 


of providing for them. They never are 


for other people to take care of this as it may, about 


proving the city, draining the marshes, cutting down hills, and 
straitening streets, which hath since grown to great enormity in this 
city, insomuch that a man may be said to be actually impoverished 
by his property 

Barendt Roelotisen, who was at the head of the reformers, having 
a great estate in vacant lands, which he wanted to make productive 
at the expense of his neighbors—Buarendt Roeloffsen, I say, bestir- 
red himself lustily to bring about what he ealled in outlandish Eng- 
lish, the era of improvement, and forthwith looked around to see 
I have always believed, and so did the 
people at that time, that Barendt singled out Claas his goose pond, 


where he should begin 


for the first experiment, being thereunto impelled by an old grudge 
against Claas, on account of his having cut him out with the damsel 
he wished to marry as before related 

But however, Barendt Roeloffsen, who bore a great sway among 
the burgomasters, on account of his mehes, got a law passed by 
hook or by crook, for draining Claas his pond, at his own ex- 
pense, making him pay at the same time for the rise in the value of 
his property, of which they did not permit him to be the judge, but 








- - a 


* This word is untranslateable 


took upon themselves to say what it was. The ancestors of Claas 
had fought valiantly against Philip of Spain, in defence of their reli- 
gion and liberty, and he had kept up his detestation of oppression by 
frequently reading the account of the cruelties committed in the low 
countries by the Spaniard, in the book which his father had given 
him on his departure from home. Besides, he had a great admuira- 
tion, I might almost say affection, for his goose pond, as 1s becoming 
in every true Dutchman. In it he was accustomed to see with sin- 
gular delight, his geese, now increased to a goodly flock, sailing 
about majesticaliy, flapping their wings, dipping their necks into the 
water, and making a noise exceedingly tuneful and melodious. Here 

summer days, up 


too his httle children were wont to paddle m the 


to their knees in the water, to their great contentinent as well as re- 


creation, thereby strengthening themselves exceedingly Such being 
ted lee] 


st of the burgomasters, declaring 
that he would appeal to the 


the case, C s res the behe 
laws for redress if they pers sted in tres 


prenuses But what can a man get by the law at 
any tune, much less when the defendant, as in this case, w 


passing on his 
is rad re 
as well asa party in the business? After | sing a vast deal of time, 
which was as money to him, «i portion of what 


ldren, Claas was at length cast in his suit, and 


and spending a pre 


he had saved for his clu 


the downfall of his goose pond irrevocably decreed 


It was a long time before he recovered this blow, and when he d 


fortune, as if determined to persevere im her ill offices, sent a black- 


smith from Holland, who brought over with him the new and diabo- 





heal invention of hob-nails, the which he so strenuously recomme 
ed to the foolish people who are prone to run after novelties, that 
they one and all had their shoes stuck full of nails, whereby they did 
As mught be 
expected, the business of shoemaking decreased mightily upon this, 


shoes might be said to last forever; 


clatter about the streets like unto a horse newly shod 


insomuch that the and I myself 


} 


have seen a pair that have descended through three generations, the 
| A 


nals of which shone like unto silver sixpences Some pec ple 
supposed this was a plot of Barendt Roelotisen, to e¢ my lete the rum 


of poor Claas ; but whe ther 1t was or not, it Is certain that such was 


the falling off in his trade, on account of the pestile nt introduction of 


} | ] 


hob-nails, that, at the end of the year, Claas found that he had gone 


down lull at a great rate. The next year it was still worse, and 


thus in the course of a few more, from bad to worse, he at last foun 


himself without the means of support for himself, his wife, and his 


litthe children But what shows the goodne ss of Providence, it ts 


worthy of record, that froma this time his family, miraculously as it 
were, ceased to increase 

Neither begging nor running in debt without the prospect of paying, 
was in fashion m those days, nor were there ieties to invite 


people to idleness and umprovidence by the 


anYV Si 
certainty of being relev- 


ed from their con equences without the trouble of asking Claas 


tried what laboring dav and niyht would do, but there was no use in 
making shoes when there was nobody to buy them His good 
wile treed the magic of saving ; but where there is nothing left to 


save, economy ts to htt purpose He tried to get into some other 


pon | 


business, but the wrath of Barendt Roelottsen was um, vanicl the 
! 


whole omasters stood m his way on account ot 


He then 


} : B 
sold encmy Dba 


influence of the burg 


the opposition he had made to the march of improvement 
‘y 


offered his house and lot for sale; but here agaim h 


| ee 
le title was 


about among th 


rendt put a -poke in his wheel, goimg, 


insinuating that as Claas had paid nothing for his lot, ud 


good for nothing. So one by one he tried all ways to keep want 
from his door; but it came at last, and one new-vear’s eve, in the 
year of our Lord I dont know what, the family was hovering round 


1 miserable fire, not only without the customary means of enyoy ng 


the festivity of the season, but destitute of the very necessaries of life 
The eve ning was cold and r iw, and the he ings ofa ke en 


ilmost expiring embers, shivermg 


ivy mod 
north-east wind announced the approach of a snow 


-storm 
little children cowered over the 


with cold and hunger; the old cat lay half bur ed in the ashes to 
keep herself warm ; and the poor father and mother now looked at 
the little flock of ragged—no not ragged—the mother took care of 
that, and industry can always ward off rags and dirt. But 
not ragged or dirty, they were miserably clad and worse fed, and as 


though 
the parents looked first at them and then at each other, the tears 
gathered in their eyes until they ran over 

** We must sell the silver clasps of the bible my mother gave me, 
wife,” said Claas at last 
goodness forbid,” said she ; “ we should neve r prosper after it.” 
Aintiie.” 


about the murders of the 


* We can’t prosper worse than we do now, 
* You had better sell the little book 
Spaniards, that you sometimes read to me 


“Tt has no silver clasps, and will bring nothing,” replied Claas 


despondingly, covering his face with his hand, and seeming to think 


for a few moments. <All at once he withdrew his hand and cried. 


“The pipe! the meershaum pipe! it is worth a hundred guil- 


ders!” and he ran to the } lace where he had ke pt it so carefully that 


he never used it once in the whole time he h 


He looked 


found it in his stocking 


ud it in his possession 
at it wistfully, and it brought to his mind the time he 
He thought of his parents, his brothers, 
his sisters, and old faderland, and wished he had never parted from 
them to visit the new world. His wife saw what was passing in his 
heart, and said, 

* Never mind, dear Claas, with this hundred guilders we shall get 
on again by the blessing of the good St. Nicholas, whose namesake 
you are.” 

Claas shook his head, and looked at the meershaum, which he 





could not bear to part with, because somehow or other he could not 
help thinking it was the gift of St. Nicholas. The wind now fresh- 
ened and moaned more loudly than ever, and the snow began to 
come in through the crevices of the door and windows. The cold 
increased apace, and the last spark of fire was expiring in the chim- 
ney. There was darkness without and within, for the candle, the 
last they had, was just going out 

Claas, without knowing what he was doing, rubbed the pipe 
against his sleeve as it were mechanically 

He had scarcely commenced rubbing when the door suddenly 
opened, and without more ado, a little man with a right ruddy good 
humored face, as round as an apple. and a cocked beaver, white with 
snow, walked in without so much as saying by your leave, and sit- 
ting himself by the side of the yffrow, began to blow at the fire and 
make 
there, for that matter 


as if he was warming his fingers, though there was no fire 


Now Claas was a good natured fellow, and though he had nothing 
left to give, except a welcome, which is always in the power of 
every body, yet he wished to himself he had more fire to warm peo- 

| After a few moments, the little man rubbe d his hands 


e's fingers 
together, and looking around him with a good humoured smile, said, 

* Mynheer Schlaschenschlinger, methinks it might not be amiss to 
replenish this fire a little ; "us a bitter cold night, and my fingers 
are almost frost-bitten.” 

“ Alack, mynheer,” quoth Claas, “ T would with all my heart, but 
I have nothing wherewith to warm myself and my children, unless I 
| I am sorry I cannot entertain thee better.” 


set fire to my own house 
Upon this the little man broke the cane with which he walked, 


} 
into two pieces, which he threw in the chimney, and thereupon the 
fire began to blaze so cheerfully that they could see their shadows 
on the walls, and the old cat yamped out of the ashes with her coat 
] 


well singed, which made the little jolly fellow laugh heartily 


burnt and 


The sticks yurnt, without going out, and they were soon 


all as warm and comfortable as could be. Then the little man said— 


*“ Friend Claas, methinks it would not be much amiss if the good 
I have 
had no dinner to-day, and come hither on purpose to make merry 


vrouw here would bestir herself to get something to eat. 


with thee. Knowest thou not that this is St. Nicholas his day?” 

* Alack '” replied Claas, “ I know it full well; but we have not 
wherewithal to keep away hunger, much less to make merry with 
Thou art welcome to all we hare, and that is nothing.” 

“ Come, come, friend Claas, thou art a prudent man, I know, bu 
Bestir thyself, good Aint- 
I warrant there 





I never thought thou wert stingy before 
jie, and see what thou canst find in that cupboard 
good fare 


is plenty of > in it.” 


The 
} 


knew she would find nothing there 


vorthy yflrow looked rather foolish at this proposal, for she 
if she went; but the little man 


threatened her, in a good humored way, to break the long pipé he 
carried stuck im his cocked hat, over her night-cap, if she did'nt do 
is he bid her. So she went to the cupboard, resolved to bring him 
out the empty pewter dishes, to show they had nothing to give him 


But when she opened the cupboard, she started back and cried out 
iloud, so that Claas ran to see what was the matter; and what was 


his astonishment to find the cupboard full of all sorts of good things 


for ible yollifieation 





d cried the merry little man, “ you're caught at last. J 
knew thou hadst ple ! 
thou wantedst to keep it all to thyself 


y to entertain a stranger withal; but I suppose 
Come, come ! bestir thyself 
Aintyie, for Tam as hungry as a school-boy.” 


} 


Aintyie did as she was bid, wondering all the time who this fami- 


liar little man could be; for the city was not so big, but that she 
knew by sight everybody that lived in it, and she was sure she had 
never seen him before 

In a short time there was a glorious array of good things set out 
before them, and they proceeded to enjoy themselves right lustily mn 





keeping of the merry new-vear’s eve. The little man cracked his jokes, 
patted little Nicholas—Claas, his youngest son, who was called after 
his father, on the head ; chucked Aimtyie under the chin ; said he was 
glad she did not wed the splutterkin Barendt Roeloffsen, and set 
them so good an example, that they all got as merry as crickets 
By-and-by the little man inquired of Claas concerning his affairs, 
and he gave him an account of his early prosperity, and how he had 
declined, in spite of all he could do, into poverty and want ; so that 
now he had nothing left but his wife, his children, his Dutch bible 
his history of the low country wars, and his meershaum pipe 
“Aha!” quoth the little man, “you've kept that, hey. Let me see it.” 


Claas gave it to him while the tears came into his eyes, although 


he was so merry, to think that he must part with it on the morrow 
It was the pride of his heart, 
mak 
The little man took the pipe, and looking at it, said, as if to himsel!, 
“Ves ; here 


great Calvin used to smoke 


and he set too great a value on it, to 
any use cf it whatever 


it is! the very identical meershaum out of which the 
Thou hast done well, friend Claas. 
and thou must keep it as the apple of thine eve all 


to preserve It; 


thy life, and give it, as an inheritance, to thy children.” 

* Alack ! Aintyie, 
want wherewithal for a dinner.” 

* Yea,” said Claas, “ of a truth it must go to-morrow ! 

“ Be quiet, splutterkin !” cried the little man, merrily ; “ give me 
some more of that spiced beverage, for I am as thirsty as a dry 
Come, let us drink to the new-year, for it will be here ins 


‘he must sell it to-morrow, or we shail 


eried 


sponge 
few minutes.” 
So they drank a cup to the jolly new-year, and at that moment the 


little boys and negroes, who didn’t mind the snow any more than a 
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miller does flour, began to fire their cannon at a great rate ; where- 
upon the little man jumped up, and cried out, 

“* My time is come ! I must be off, for 1 have a great many visits 
to pay before sunrise.” 

Then he kissed the yffrow with a hearty smack, just as doth the 
illustrious Rip Van Dam, on the like occasions ; patted little Nicho- 
las on the head, and gave him his blessing ; after which he did in- 
continently leap up the chimney and disappear. Then they knew it 
was the good St. Nicholas, and rejoiced mightily in the visit he had 





paid them, looking upon it as an earnest that their troubles were over 

The next morning the prudent housewife, according to custom, got 
up before the dawn of day to put her house in order, and when she 
came to sweep the floor, was surprised to hear something jingle just 
like money. Then opeaing the embers, the sticks which the good 
saint had thrown upon the fire again blazed out, and she descried a 
large purse, which, on examination, was found filled with golden 
ducats. Whereupon she called out to Claas, and they examined the 
purse, and found fastened to it a paper bearing this legend 

“THE GIFT OF SAINT NICHOLAS.” 
While they stood in joyful wonder they heard a great knocking 


and confusion of tongues outside the door; and the people calling 





nschlinger to come forth ; wt 





aloud upon Claas Schlasch reupon he 
went forth, and to his great astonishment, found that his little wood- 
en house had disappeared in the night, and in its place was standing 
a gorgeous and magnificent mansion of Dutch bricks, two stories 


da door 


high, with three windows in front, all of a different size ; an 
cut right out of the corner, just as it is seen at this blessed day 


The neighbors wondered much, and tt was whispered among them, 


that the d—1 had helped Claas to this great domicil, which was one 
of the biggest in the city, and almost equal to that of Barendt Roel- 
offsen But when Claas told them of the visit of St Nicholas, and 
showed them the purse of golden ducats, with the legend upon it, 
they thought better of it, and contented themselves with envying 
him heartily his good fortune 

I shall not relate how Claas prospered ever afterwards, in spite of 
} 


his enemies the burgomasters, who, at last, were obliged to admit 


her head 





him as one of their number ; or how little Aintpe held 1 


the lapstone, 


among the highest ; or how Claas ever after eschewed 
and, like a worshipful magistrate, took to bettering the condition of 


mankind, till at length he died, and was gathered to his forefathers, 
full of years and honors 
All I shall say is, that the great house in New-street continued i 


the family for several generations, until a degenerate descendent of 


lid sell it to another de- 





Claas, being thereunto incited by the d—l, 
generate splutterkin, who essaye dto pull it down. But mark what 


followed. No sooner had the workmen laid hands on it, than the 





brickbats began to fly about at such a rate, that they all came away 
faster than they went; some with broken heads, and others with 
broken bones, and not one could ever be persuaded to meddle with 
it afterwards 

And let this be a warning to any one who shall attempt to lay their 
sacrilegious hands onthe Last or THE DUTCH HOUsEs, the gift of St 
Nicholas, for whoever does so, may calculate to a certainty, on get- 


ting well peppered with brickbats, I can tell them 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


JOURNAL OF TWO DAYS, 
WITH AN INTERVAL OF FORTY YEARS 
1 


Siz o'clock, a. m.—Sprung nimbly from my bed, and threw open 


pril twentieth, 1792. 


my shutters t was a beautiful morn ng; sun up—birds singing— 
flowers blooming—dew glittering. Hurried on my clothes. ‘Took 
my rod in my hand; threw mv fishing-basket over my shoulder, and 
soon found myself on the banks of the neighboring stream. Recol- 
lected it was my twentieth birthday—laughed to think I was so old— 
determined to correct all former faults, and begin a new life—w ulked 
home with the conviction that I should one day be a great man 
Nine o'clock —Made dreadful havoe at the breakfast-table—sent 


rolls, eggs, ham, jellv, tea, and coffee, chasing each other down my 








throat—dad said he was glad to see me so hungry; 





pered something to my mother about white teet! 
beautiful complexion talked of Ellen Tracey—dad looked 


mother frowned—and granny said she was a sly g psy ; not wort! 


a farthing—thought granny an old bore 
Eleven o’clock.—Called on Dick Oliver—rode out together—never 
saw Dick so merry—inet Ellen Tracey—both bowed—our eves met 


—never thought her more beautiful—told Dick I was determimed to 
marry her, whether dad consented or not-—Dick said I was right 


thought Dick a sensible fi w—knew him to be my friend 





» he stanc} se 
Two o'clock —Retumed hhome—found the Hk ile Miss Aube 
in the drawing-room—mother and granny ina great fuss—was sorry 

I had come in—wished to retreat—stumbled over Miss Aubrey’s | 
dog ; dog ve Iped Miss Aubrey screamed ; mother shri ked ; gr wy 
scolded—wished e1 therm or mvself at the d—]—tried to turn it 
off with a joke; failed, for nobody laughed-—never felt so fou 1. OF 
looked 90 sheepish—Miss Aubrey rose to go—carried her lap- 


‘ 
“ ‘ } , : . 
cown stairs, and handed both inte the carriage. (Mem. Never to call 


any dog of mine Pompey.) 
Three o'clock.—Lectured by pa, ma and granny—Miss Aubrey's 
charms, personal, moveable, and heritable, drummed into my ears : 


protested that I could see not ing agreeable about her—was told by 





the whole trio, in grand chorus, that she was worth six thousand a- 


year ; thought six thousand a-year more than any marred man could 


have occasion for 








: P 
Five o'clock.—Dined with my uncle in town—a large party; mostly 


] 
old people, all upwards of forty—not a single topic broached in which 





I took the slightest interest—sat at the bottom of the table beside 
my uncle—carved every dish for hun—never saw people eat so vo- 
raciously—had not a moment to swallow a morsel myself—cut too 
thick a slice of mutton for an elderly gentleman who sat above me— 
he sent away his plate, and requested me to give him a thinner— 


jushed from shame and vexation, but sent him his mutton, and abun 





le to drink wine m filling my 


dance of gravy—was asked by my un 





glass, gave the elderly gentleman's plate a touch with my elbow 





piate fell, and deposited its contents, mutton, potatoes, and gravy, in 





the elderly gentleman's lap—thought I should have died, but put on 


a sober face, and begged a thousand pardons—atter dinner, drank a 


a 
dozen bumpers of my uncle's claret, and then | 


eft him and hus old 
cromes to make the best they could of t remainder of the evening 

Enght o'clock.—W ent to the theatre—knew that Ellen Tracey was 
the¢e with her aunt—got into their box ——Ellen made room for me to 








sit beside her—felt mvself m the third heavens—would not have ex 
changed places with the king had he been in the huuwe—saw Miss 


Aubrey m an opposite bor thought she looked angryv—dul not 
‘ 


care—Ellen looked pleased "The play was * Vemece Preserved” 
saw tears in Ellen's eves—thought what rapture I should have f 
had I been allowed to kiss them away | 
carriaage—was asked to go home and sup with them—scarcely took 


] fh] 


time to answer, but leapt after them into the carnage lke a flying 


Mercurv—never was in such spirits—was afraid lest they should think 
me crazy; thought Ellen's hair more tastefully dressed than I had 
ever seenit; how beautifully her light auburn ringlets danced over 
her dark blue eyes!—sat with them tll her aunt gave me a pretty 
broad hint that it was time to be gone 

Twelve o'clock —An enchanting mght; the moon traveling through 


a cloudless sky—composed half a sonnet as | walked homewar 





passed Dick Oliver’s—saw a light in his room—thought I would « 


in, and tell him of the pleasure | had been enyoying—knew that Dick 





Was my best tnend—iound him sitting over at bier of 
was prevailed upon to take some also—repeated my halt 
Dick laughed, but I knew that he was no re of poetry—left him 
at two in the morning—went home ; got into | tell asicep, and 


dreamed of Ellen ‘Tracey 


prul tirentietaA, | 


A 
Eight o'clock, a. m—Was awakened from a comfortable nap by 


the hornd rumbling of a detested dust-cart ; heard at the same tume 





the horse neiwh immediately under my window, dustman 
ring his bell with the most consummate violence ld-blooded 
unpertinence—felt inclined to load a pair of pist hoot bo 





the man and his horse through the head 











should not get the better of the shock for a ole week 
Ten o'clock.—Sat do » breaktast-——eat nothing he bread was 
sour, the eggs too hard, the tea too weak, coflee too strong—started 
wi! Vas THY SIXt birthday went to the mir 
rm eu wrong wut it r the most of my 
ha mumerable wrmkles were visible on my face 

mv hand on some old m scr 
among them a part of mv journal, written many vears ago—read that 


which was dated April twentieth, 1792—wondered how [ eould ever 


have given way to so much levity and frivolity as mt convicted me of ; 


thought of my father, and mother, and grandmother, whom I had 


long since laid m the dust ) my elbow on the table, leaning 
mv head upon my hand, and inv tanly closing my eyes, my past 
lite presented tse If to me as a long and tr ted dream A mela 


choly sensation of loneliness stole over me: I felt that the hevday 

















of youth and youthtul e1 was gone for ever 
One o'clock Ordered the gi to the door—wi pped myself up im 
my great-coat, and set olf my mormimna ride worse rather hery ; 
determined to sell him, and get anot! wet Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
took no notice of either, t felt my irt beat irregularly for some 
mi utes tor nd mhivs€ if hanhe xeelle t i wnl tor thilsa t! ty \ ‘ 
aman becomes the dupe { his ow errom s nions and tals 
judgments, he very often degenerates into a misanthropist, eager to 
revenge upon his fellow-men those misfortunes which he um nes 
they, and not his own foolishness, have ght him. But s 
surely hard to be deceived by him whom you considered your best 
friend, and to be plted by her on whom your aflections had be 
irrevocably pl ced Tho t of y ’ thre ecoliected 
] had often tre her \ P ‘ “ 
she were still alive. t ive t er w exact ve eed 
r opinion of Eller ceV ] mear f Mes. Olnwe 
ce o'clocl Visited the family burving-place—stood beside the 
tombs of my tather, my mother, my gra nother, db my sist 
reflected that the only sincere, disinterested fnends dever known, 
had gone down to grave { that | was k ‘ rv w 
lere “Ww t ii rT 1 me wt ‘ A iit | the 
ceittulness of ve | love, and wou { ‘ ul yo ! 
eit it iast s met t = ‘ \ ot * 
lire o ined with a new ried « there was a 
la ©, me vi vy, tut ‘ ! s ad seome to 
be more than me v—thev lox ertect DD ev} k ‘1 
i ved cach ‘ tr n¢ ’ ‘ ed them ‘ 
hel ' moment Ellen Tracey ones 
was—the wt your eople ve s their murt ‘ 
not bear the . als of | t . rr e among several 
od 4 Ss i v we cl \“ ei it ‘ ‘ 
ment of the ‘ rar " s eal « \ I < 
rived to get \ serve I i SAV ew knew 
t t I was l n ‘ s ime w iI de ed 
Evel ‘ Went self to the t l v How 
formerty the ible Miss A ome t 1 ‘ 
“\ | f Was received ] v, i Vv ove s ‘ 
} fand her husband. Lady How ‘ t ve bee 
1« ‘ t y Sie 18, Ve ‘ fine weelhul-look woman 
Saw Du (iuvera Elle Mr Mrs. Oliver, I me i 
posite box—did not think they looked ha felt half angry ' 
self but co } ry } i did not lik the 
was Venice Pre t » Pp vy the ac r was not gor , 
served that the ies ever t k of shed tears 1 a theatre 
now-a-days Did not stay to see the ifterpiect 
Ten o'clock Felt no inclination to eat supper ead a few pages 


of * Night Thoughts” —went to bed, and dreamt that I was wandering 


alone, at midnight, among the ruins of Rome —Edinburgh Journal 


A NEW ANNUAL 
Mr. Eniror—As annuals are in season at present, I beg to sub 
mit a few specunens of one to your consideration, trusting you will 
favor me with a candid opimion whether the noble and distinguished 
authors who have comluned to produce tt, are likely to meet with all 


due encouragement from an enlightened pu The sale of twenty 





thousand copies might rep it has been already incur- 


which IT cannot but hope that a few puffs will 


easily ensure for t.—Correspondent of the Edinburgh Journal 


av the ¢ Xpenise 


red m getting it up, 


Tale, Lady Olina Maria Montmorenet 


It was morning ul still the duneve of Eleanor gazed through her 
latheed window—still was her ear pamfully stretched to hear the 
distant footstep of Alfred—still did her pulse beat with feverish 
inviety whey ele retlected on the desperate adventure on which he 


was embarke She thought on the cruel threats of Conrad—his 


hoarse accents seemed to grate afresh upon her oa ud a shudder 
thrilled t vhoher t e When she contemplated the probability of 
being forced to wed i Oh Altred'” she cred, “the noblest 
umd the bravest of my father’s foes—far distant as thou art—un- 
‘ scious Of mv canes hire! norant as thou shalt ever remam of 
my love, help' oh, help a nthus hour of extremity ' A cold dew 
burst upon her torely she clasped s portrait to her he ut, and 

i paroxvem of a y st k some cords upon her tar A slught 
rustie belhund the tapestry startled her *Ha'l ‘tus ( rad” she 
cned t teret ‘ acream of ter t it sive ittered iad been echoed 
from the nemhb h s was clasped the arms of Ifred 
Montmorenci ' * Elea her ON« rent whose is the blood that 
. s this sword, sacred to the cause of free ind of glory ‘us 
Conrad's! and never betore did a poltroon so unworthy die such an 
ws " eeenee 


Verses Con ‘ ( ssof Y—r—z 

I o's a flows ‘ 
vw ' ‘ ‘ 

’ 
7 on y wee eve 
Ateven thou alm seom's die! 
Thy flower at first is be t and gay 
Hsut s too soo tudes away 
And when w k thy t 
Nex t shows thy sorry } 
l wheresoe’er itt 5 
a ive . ve ‘ nd, 
I s 4 ithers i glass 
Alu lus as us! 


D ss is not the 7 f Acco r to Hegel, ez 
s ure It wea, t t af rikness 
merely the "=¢ ‘ of ) hf and A ss must be wden 
Q at Dari SS 18 & poonitive dependent ra; and, if we 
ire to escape the doctrines of mmmatle v/s, must be an unde ye nd 
ent ‘ and eas Darkness exist t s ol itsell, does not, 
wcording to the v iy and maccurate expression, pre four secmg 
olnects Dhl t ry t apace lor e tine s hs objects, 
s eoty cone l hes them with us 
Own CSS Henee our t ¥ to see im the dark 
Esquimaux poetry, translated from the original by Captan B 
A et me um wae ine ul 
And seek to hill the Lapland bear 
1 wna t ‘ Whale 
Wi nore « claim a wise man's care’ 
The snow a forget to thaw 
Butt tea ' r mar the grace 
(nt her I've ved—my charm aw ' 





Thiss ! y ‘vy elegance and sim 
I y iN nd t ' jere essor. | 
if why . oe | 0) \ y green hue 
\ ! t | \ ‘ 
! l I Was Se thy leat, 
Betore we ‘ A w to my eret! 
The ghost, founded « fact, and related to the author by Vapor 
(, Sir Humphrey De \ ( 
ll wh at te ‘ tot reat rs first cousin, whe 


ermed in the tearful 


here live not in all Gaseony a k t who could boast more 
leeds of heroism t Don Alexo; but yet his bold heart quailed as 
he cazed on N n before him, and his footsteps totter 
‘ with ; “ « once more descended the 
. P , ‘ ~ ] n behold the n dered image of my 
, ‘ or? ‘ dl oS the ma hal remams of my mo 
; h the cerements of the tomb! Shall the 
ve a ‘ ‘ ! i mented ( ecilia rise be 
fore al love m x ii ones 
Hust P the phantom, glaring back a fearful frown upon 


\lexo ve mom unsteady; his pale lip qui 





\ d. A ey bee hy the r ylance of the appa 
Ie \ ‘ ead my token of equiescence ; but Ls 
| font rr tv! es, the damp cold air of the 
terrane vernext shed histheker taper.and ihand of ice, 
! upon hus quive arved hum resistlessly forward. ****** 
Reflectems on the character of the late Captain Campbell, never 
before pu hed, by his yal hiwhness Prince **** 
Ilis was no conmunon ¢ ter’ *** His wit had not the bril 
wv of the rh sy! lor of an eastern 


sun. His courr 





2 poet's faney, nor the 


unter might not have 





chosen him for his model of manly beauty, nor the sculptor tor his 
realization of classical grace ; but there was a something ****** 


COMPOSED AND PRINTED BY STEAM 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters, at length, from our absent editor, and with a promise that 
they will he re ularly continued. We do not believe one syllable 
of the floating rumors about this gentleman, so industriously cir- 
culate d by the newspaper press The New-York Gazette, on what 
authority we know not, says, that “ among the on dits of the hour is 
the following, which accounts for the non-continuation of the First 
Impressions of Europe. It ts said that Mr. Wixtis has formed a 
matrimomal alliance with the uidow of an English nobleman of large 
POSSESSIONS, and is now in Rome.” Our reasons for not groimng ¢ redit 
to this statement are simply these : the First Impressions, although 
temporar ly sus pe nded, have not heen discontinued—the writer of 
them has not mentioned a single word in relation to the * alhance’ im 

his private communications to the editors—and he was not, at the 


last advices, in Rome.—rvs. N. ¥. wIR 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMERR THIRTY 

an Italian sunset—the land- 
apart- 
ment in which prisoners were strangle d—dunveons under the canal 
secret guillotine—state criminals—bridge of sigas—passage to the in- 
church of Saint Mare—a nobleman in pover 


women 


Venice—the festa—gondoliers 
the cells deseribed by Byron 


ing—prisons of the ducal palace 


quisition and to death 
ty, etc. ete, 


It 


It has also been already 


You will excuse me at present from a deseription of Venice 
is a matter not to be hastily undertaken 
done a thousand times; and I have just seen a beautiful sketch of it 
I proceed with my letters 
If not 


more 


in the public prints of the United States 
The Venetian fesle 


fanciful as the 


tis a gay affair, as you may imagine 


by moonli 


so beautiful and revels ht, it was 


satisfactory, for we could see and be seen, those tuiportant eucum 
At four o'clock 


bridve of boats across the 


in the amusement 


long 


stances to one’s individual share 
in the afternoon, the links of the 
Gindecca were cut away, and the broad canal left clear for a mil 


up and down. It was covered in a few minutes with gondolas, and 


ail the gaiety and fashion of Venice fell into the broad promenad 
| should think tive hundred 


between the erty and the festal island 
were quite within the number of gondolas. You can scarcely tancy 
the novelty and agreeableness of this singular promenade 
great propor- 


Anil the 


busy work for the eyes to the right and left, with the 
tion of beauty, and the rapid glide of their fairy-like boats 


It was | 


and the square was like one great /éte. 
wandering up and down, never for an instant feeling like strangers, 


| and excited and amused till long after midnight 


After several days’ delay, we received an answer this morning 
from the authorities, with permission to see the bridge of sighs, 


' and the prisons of the ducal palace. We landed at the broad stairs, 


and passing the desolate court, with its marble pillars and statues 
green with damp and neglect, ascended the “giant's steps,” and 
found the warder waiting for us, with his enormous keys, at the door 
of a private passage. At the bottom of a staircase we entered a 
close gallery, from which the first range of cells opened 
broken d n them for a 


moment in passing, showed us the same dismal interior in each—a 


The doors 


were wwn, and the guide holding his torch 1 


mere cave, in which you would hardly think it possible to breathe, 
with a raised platform for a bed, and a small hole in the front wall 
to admit food and what air could find its way through from the nar- 


row passage. ‘There were eight of these ; and descending another 
flight of damp steps, we came to a second range, differmg only from 
the first in their slimy dampness. These are the cells of which 


Lord Byron gives a description in the notes to the fourth canto of 
: | 


Childe Harold 


tions from the ceiling and walls of one which was oceupied succes- 


He has transcribed, if you remember, the inscrip- 
sively by the victims of the itajuisition. The letters are cut rudely 
enough, and must have been done entirely by feeling, as there ts no 
possibility of the penetration of a ray of light. I copied them with 
some difficulty, forgetting that they were in print, and comparing 
them afterwards with my copy of Childe Harold, I found them ex- 
actly the same, and I refer you, therefore, to his notes 

In a range of cells still below these, and almost suffocating from 


their closeness, one was shown us in which prisoners were strangled 





The rope was passed through an iron grating of four bars, the exe- 
| cutioner standing outside the cell. ‘The prisoner within sat upon a 
stone, with his back to the grating, and the cord was passed round 
his neck, and drawn till he was choked. The wall of the cell was 


j 
| 


quietness of the thing was so delightful—no crowding, no dust, no 


noise but the dash of oars and the ring of merry voices ; and we sat 
80 luxuriously upon our deep cushions the while, threading the busy 
crowd rapidly and silently, without a jar or a touch of any thing but 
the yielding element that sustained us 

Two boats soon appeared with wreaths upon their prows, and 
these had won the first and second prizes at the last year's regatta 
The private gondolas fell away from the middle of the canal, and 
left them free space for a trial of their speed 
airy things I ever saw afloat, about forty feet long, and as slender 
and light as they could well be, and hold together. Each boat had 
six oars, and the crews stood with their faces to the beak of their 
craft; slight, but muscular men, and with a skill and quickness at 
realized the truth and 
n the Bravo 
The whole of his book gives you the very aur and spirit of Venice— 


their oars which [| had never conceived. I 
force of Cooper's inmmitable deseription of the race 1 


which is another reason why | have not described it for the readers 
of the Mirror—and one thanks him constantly for the lively inte- 


They were the most , 


rest which he has thrown over every thing in this bewitching city. | 


The races of the rival boats to-day were not a regular part of the 
festa, and were not regularly contested. The gondoliers were ex- 
hibiting themselves merely, and the people soon ceased to be in- 
terested in them 

We rowed up and down till dark, following here and there the 
boats whose freights attracted us, and exclaiming every moment at 
some new glimpse of beauty. There is really a surprising propor- 
tion of loveliness in Venice. ‘The women are all large, probably from 
never walking, and other indolent habits consequent upon want of ex- 
ereise ; and an oriental air, sleepy and passionate, is characteristic of 
the whole race. One feels that he has come among an entirely new 
class of women, and hence, probably, the far-famed fascination of 
Venice to foreigners 

The sunset happened to be one of those so peculiar to Italy, and 
which are richer and more enchanting in Venice than m any other part 
of it, from the character of its scenery. It was a sunset without a cloud ; 
but at the honzon the sky was dyed of a deep orange, which sof- 
tened away towards the zenith almost imperceptibly, the whole west 
The mingled softness and sph ador 


like a wall of burning gold 


of these skies is indescribable. Every thmg is touched with the 
same hue. A mild yellow glow is all over the canals and buildings 
rhe air seems filled with glittering golden dost, and the lines of the 
architecture, and the outlines of the distant islands, and the whole 
landscape about you is mellowed and enriched with a new and glo- 
rious light. I have seen one or two such sunsets in America; but 
there the sunsets are bolder and clearer, and with much more sub- 
lumity—they have rarely the voluptuous coloring of those in Italy. 
It was delightful to glide along over a sea of light so richly tinted, 
umong those graceful gondolas, with their freights of gaiety and 
reauty. As the glow on the sky began to fade, they all turned their 
prows toward San Marc, and, dropping into a slower motion, the 
whole procession moved on together to the stairs of the piazzegta ; 
and by the time the twilight was perceptible, the cafés were crowded, 


| from the light and breath of heaven 


covered with blood, which had spattered against it with some vio- 


lence. The guide explained it by saying, that owing to the narrow- 





ness of the passage the executioner had no room to draw the cord, 


and to expedite his business his assistant at the same time plunge: 
The blood had flowed widely 


With the darkness 


of the place, the difficulty I found in breathing, and the fnghtful 


reality of the scenes before me, I never had in my life ¢ compara- 


a dagger into the neck of the victim 


over the wall, and ran to the floor in streams 


ble sensation of horror 
At the end of the passage a door was walled up. It led, in the 
the republic, to dungeons under the canal, in which the 


at the 


times ot 
farthest, 


prisoner died in eight days from his incarceration 


from the noisome dampness and unwholesome vapors of the place 

The guide gave us a harrowing deseription of the swelling of their 
bodies, and the various agonios of their slow death. I hurried away 
from the place with a sickness at my heart 
same way I passed the turning, and stumbled over a raised stone 
across the passage Here 
many of the state and inquisition victims were put to death in the 


In returning by the 
It was the groove of a secret guillotine 


darkness of a narrow passage, shut out even in their last moment 
The frame of the instrument 
had been taken away ; but the pits in the wall, which had sustained 
the axe, were still there ; and the sink on the other side x where the 
head fell, to carry off the blood 


place directly before the cells of the other prisoners, within twenty 


And these shocking executions took 
feet from the farthest. Ina cell close to this guillotine had been 
confined a state criminal for sixteen years. He was released at last 
by the arrival of the French, and on coming to the light m the square 
of San Mare was struck blind, and died in a few days. In another 
cell we stopped to look at the attempts of a prisoner upon his walls, 
interrupted, happily, by his release. He had sawed several inches 
into the front wall, with some miserable instrument, probably a nail 
He had afterwards abandoned this, and had, with prodigious strength, 
taken up a block from the floor; and, the guide assured us, had 
descended into the cell below. It was curious to look around his 
pent prison, and see the patient labor of years upon those rough 
walls, and imagine the workings of the human mind in such a misera- 
ble lapse of existence 

We ascended to the light again, and the guide led us to a massive 
door, with two locks, secured by heavy iron bars. It swung open 
with a scream, and we mounted a winding stair, and 

* stood in Venice on the bridge of sighs.’ 

Two windows of close grating looked on either side upon the long 
canal below, and let in the only light to the covered passage. It is 
a gloomy place within, beautifully as its light arch hangs in the air 


It was easy to employ the imagination as we stood 


} 


jured 


from without 


on the stone where Childe Harold had stood before us, and cor 


up in fancy the despair and agony that must have ! 


been 


ween ] re ssed into 
the last glance at light and life that had sent through those 
barred windows. Across this bridge the condemned were brought 
to receive their sentence in the chamber of the fen, or to be con- 
fronted with bloody inquisitors, and then were led back over it to 
die. The last light that ever gladdened their eves came through 
those close bars, and the gay Gindecca in the distance, with its 
that farewell 


lively waters covered with boats, must have made 


glance toa Venetian bitter indeed. The side next the prison is now 
massively walled up. We staid, silently musing at the windows, tll 
the old cicerone ventured to remind us that his time was precious 

Ordering the gondola round to the stairs of the piazzetta, we 


strolled for the first time into the church of San Mare. The four 


} 
We passed the evening in 


famous bronze horses stood with their dilated nostrils and fine action 
over the porch, bringing back to us Andrea Doria, and his threat; 
and as I remembered the ruined palace of the old admiral at Genoa, 
and glanced at the Austrian soldier upon guard, in the very shadow 
of the winged lion, I could not but feel most impressively the 
moral of the contrast. The lesson was not attractive enough, how- 
ever, to keep us in a burning sun, and we put aside the heavy folds 
of the drapery and entered. How deliciously cool are these churches 
in Italy! We walked slowly up towards the distant altar. An old 
man rose from the base of one of the pillars, and put out his hand 
for charity. It is an incident that meets one at every step, and with 
half a glance at his face I passed on. I was locking at the rich 
mosaic on the roof, but his features lingered in my mind. They 
grew upon me still more strongly ; and as I became aware of the 
full expression of misery and pride upon them, I turned about to see 
what had become of him. My two friends had done each the very 
same thing, with the same feeling of regret, and were talking of the 
We went to the door, and 
It is 
singular that he should have made the same unpression upon all of 
Slight as my glance 


old man when I came back to them 
looked all about the square, but he was no where to be seen 


us, of an old Venetian nobleman in poverty 
was, the noble expression of sadness about his fine white head and 
are The prophecy 


which Byron puts into the mouth of the condemned doge, is still 


strong features, still indelible in my memory 
true in every particular : 

—— —* When the Hebrew’s in thy palaces 

The Hunin thy high places, and the Greek 

Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his; 

When thy patricians beg their bitter bread,” &e. 

The church of San Mare is rich to excess, and its splendid mo- 
saic pavement is sunk into deep pits with age and the yielding 
foundations on which its heavy pile is built. Its pictures are not so 
fine as those of the other churches of Venice, but its age and his- 
toric association make it by far the most interesting. 


FROM AN AMERICAN LADY IN EUROPE, 


A FRIEND IN THIS CITY 


TX 


A\!t MBER SIX 
Lyons, November 23, 1832. 


Ir is one of the most delightful things imaginable to have “all the 
world” before you, provided you have just * where to choose,” said 
I, as I looked out of the carriage-window while our horses, at their 


You are fully 
comforts, at 


utmost speed, were gallopmg us away from Pans 


d, dear 
Sometimes, you know, we hire a stage with four horses, and 





wequainte with what are styled frare/ing 





home 
then the unfortunate beings on the middle-seat are almost sawed im 
two, by that great supporter of weak frames—the leathern strap ; 


while the feam ts an age in getting changed, even when the change 
is fur the worse. Sometimes we go in our own private coaches, 
when, of course, we must ride slow; for the springs may break, or 
n tugging up a steep hill; while papa, or hus 


band, takes the poss#ility so much to heart, or to pocket, that there 


the horses give out, 


is no pleasure in our pleasure-jaunt 
Neither of these two comforts did our party for Italy decide upon 
We hires 
for books of voyage, recesses behind and under the seats for the 
of things; in fact, the aside was a perfect pantry ; the 
ulside, with its cases, (suited exactly to the capabilities of the ve- 


1 a coach with the front and sides entirely of glass, pockets 
= 


stowage 


hicle,) accommodating hats, caps, frills and flowers ; together with 
the immense rache on the top, that took in, without the least diffi- 
culty, the most diffusive ball-dresses, formed a veritable wardrobe 
All we had to do was to fill these interstices as we pleased, and to 
lock the door of the carriage every night before it was put in the 
harn. Our propelling power was furnished by government upon our 
acceptance,ef the conditions—namely, one quadruped without for 
one biped within ; thirty sous a post for each animal, and a spec? 
fied sum to the postillions who bestride them. A post is equal to 
five of our miles. ‘If the roads are good, the same horse 
The law allows a given number of minutes 
Our speed has 


s go two 


posts ; if bad, only one. 
for changing them, with a penalty for detention. 
been from seventy to eighty miles a day 

Our first night was passed at Sens, seventy-eight miles from Paris 
It boasts a fine cathedral ; we saw only its outside, which greatly 
resembles Notre Dame, at Paris. Our second night was at Avadlon ; 
third at Chalons ; fourth Lyons; making no halt, except for the 
night and fresh horses, until we arrived at this place ; breakfasting 
where we slept, and eating our dinners when we stopped for the 
were not unprovided with refreshments In 


evening. Of course we 
the carriage ; capons, tongue, fruit and wine, were duly laid in, aml 
duly attended to 

After passing Ville-nenure, on the Yonne, the land of vinevards 
but the had been gathered im, the vintage pass- 


commences , gray cs 


ed, and we now saw the earnest of the laborer’s toils enclosed in 
casks, piled on boats,which were floating picturesquely along the river 

After Little 
rosy, dirtv, chubby-faced children, would lisp gut in the most piteous 
One old w 
so we gave her an empty wine- 


leaving Avallon we were pestered with beggars 
accents, “ Charity, dear ladies an promised to speak 
1 good word for us to the virgin ; 
spite of her curtsey, betrayed that she thought 
a hard Many beseeched us * pour [amour de 
Dieu ; but I am sorry to confess that s¢/f-love was the impelling 
principle of our benevolence towards them. A few miles from 
Chalons, we met a concern dignified with the appellation of * post- 
Oh, la! the cad was rickety, old and muddy - 


bottle—her looks, 


she had bargain 


ing establishment.” 
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the inmate thin, tall and yellow ; with a red cap, blue cloak, and 
green spectacles ; the horse backing, and the postillion furious. We 
stopped to take a lesson in philosophy, but the case was beyond its 
endurance. A man may make up his mind to have his leg cut off; 
to relieve the necessities of his direst enemy ; to witness the calami- 
ties of his best friend ; but, to encounter a backing horse in the 
midst of a mud-puddle! "twas a thing not to be borne patiently, even 
in imagination ; green spectacles thought so, postillion thought so ; 
we, too, had our own private opinion of the affair; so we left the 
parties concerned to settle the matter in their own way. 

There is something ecstatic to me in being whirled along, past 
cottages, through forests, villages, towns, up hull and down, with the 
wind freshly blowing, and the sun shining warmly. It is sufficient 
happiness for me, at such times, to feel that J am, without caring a 
pin whence I came, or where I am going. I grant you there is a 
pleasure in sitting by the fire, with an mteresting book or an agree- 
able friend ; in walking soberly and discreetly, talking of the weather 
and our neighbors’ peculiarities ; in embroidering a slipper, or paint- 
ing a flower ; in reading a sonnet, if made upon one’s self, or writ- 
ing a letter when it suits us. But these are among the “ standing- 
pool” enjoyments of life. Give me the gladness that comes of rapid 
motion, connected with beautiful scenery ; which imparts the same 
charm to existence thet the sparkling of water over a mill-dam does 
toa landscape. And it precipitates one beside into all manner of 
reveries. Had I given fancy words, and spoken them to you, the 
language would apply as accurately to fairy-land as to France. I 
invented a history for each hamlet, and a romance for every country 
girl I met ; from her with pantalettes and stilts to hop over the mud, 
to her of St. Albin and Macon, so proverbially handsome ; with her 
dress of blue or red stuff, striped with black velvet on the back, 
arms and shoulders; kerchief around the neck, black, glossy hair 
parted under a pretty white cap, and little felt-hat, the size of a 
buckwheat-cake, on the front of the head, shading the eyes; with 
bows of black satin ribbon and long strings tastefully fastened to it. 
I can assure you I saw many a lass worthy to be the heroine of a 
rural tale, particularly when the location of her dwelling is taken 
into view, surrounded by vineyards in some romantic valley, which, 
of course, presupposes the presence of mountains, and those moun- 
taius the Jura! Then the times of “old romaunce” came up be- 
fore me, as I observed the marble fountams in the midst of the vil- 
ages, and the crucifixes at their entrance. You know they were both 
especial favorites of those of the * joyous science,” where they were 
wont to pledge their vow of true and single ladye-lore, and to pour 
forth their gentle strain of minstrelsie. I almost expected to see a trou- 
badour with his lady's scarf around him, and his lady's favor on his 
breast. But “the days of chivalry are gone !” which was just the predi- 
cament of my imaginings, each time we whisked up to the post-house 

We arrived here last evening, and shall be on our route again to- 
morrow morning by half-past seven; consequently, we have been 
obliged to make the most of to-day. This city is the secend in 
France, contains one hundred thousand inhabitants, and is of earlier 
origin than Paris. It was founded, I believe, by the Celts. The 
environs are superb ; on Mont Fourrtére are Roman remains; name- 
ly, those of a temple dedicated to Augustus, and Mark Antony’s 
aqueduct, just enough to say they have bee In the museum are 
the brass tablets bearing Claudius’ oration in favor of Lyons; mo- 
saic pavements found under ground, ancient armor, an enamel vase 
from Augustus’s t« mple, with meny other antiquities, several paint- 
ings by Titian and others, and a bust of la Belle Cordiére. 

The hospital of the Sisters of Charity is an immense establish- 
ment. We went through several parts of it, such as the apothe- 
cary’s shop, kitchens, and women’s apartment. There were at least 
two hundred and fifty in this room: you may judge of its length 
and breadth. All who are not afflicted with e com- 
plaints, are placed here ; some are dying fro} ne very 
to bed. 








ill, others well enough to knit, sew, or gi 
Each patient has a chair, bed, and chest t one end 
are three enormous stoves, where waters and ay be heated 
without descending to the kitchens. The apartment is very well 
ventilated, and the attentions bestowed upon the sick, excellent. 
There appeared to be as much gossiping going on as is customary 
m every small community. In another part of the institution is the 
chamber for the enfans trouvés; an opening :s made in the wall 
with a machine turning on a pivot, and a bell fixed in it. When the 
children are placed in this box, the bell is rang; they are immedi- 
ately received, and nurses provided for them. When old enough they 
are taught trades, and in case of war, belong, I believe, to the go- 
vernment. Three thousand, they told us, were annually taken in. 
From this hospital we drove over the bridge d’Orleans, (which is at 
the junction of the Rhone and the Soane,) along the beautiful quay 
St. Clair to the Place de Bellecour, which was the finest in Europe 
before the old revolution, and where so many unfortunates were 
guillotined during its horrors Lyons is remarkable for its antiquity ; 
its Importance, as a commercial city, and its misfortunes. Revolu- 
tions, bloodshed and persecutions have ever been its lot. It is also 
well worthy of note a account—the excellency of the din- | 
ners of that famous ratrice, Madame Victor. We to-day took | 
possession of her little front room, where we acquitted ourselves | 


“indifferently well.” Why can't I send you a vol-au-rent in this 
lj 


letter? 


Bless me! there's eleven o'clock. I must reluctantly bid you 
good night. Shall it ever again be ours, dear —, to say so toeach other | 
face to face? I can only ask of “ Hope—she speaks of all to come.” | 


I have often been annoyed with companions who seemed blind 
and deaf to a thousand agreeable things every day to be met with, 
and to which I am indebted for a great deal of pleasure; and, on 


THE CENSOR. 


FROM THE DESK OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN 


DIFFERENCE IN PEOPLE. 
Tuere is a vast difference in people. However moralists and 
metaphysicians may classify them, there are opposite points among 
| the most similar, which, to me, are broad contrasts—sweet and 
sour—black and white—winter and summer—or any other prover- 


bial antithesis. ‘To some folks the leaves of the forest are all alike, |'™0re fashionable and dazzling amusements of the town. Indeed, a 
ramble with him either through the country or the city, is one of the 


the other hand, have rejoiced in the companionship of persons whose 
souls were awake to the attractions of nature and the world ; 


whose eves dilated at a beautiful scene, or a striking groupe, or a 
dramatic incident. I have one friend, heaven bless him I say, to 
whose keen sense of physical and moral beauty I owe more hours 
of harmless and rational happiness than I ever enjoyed from the 


and a school-full of boys presents only so many fac-similes of each 
other. Such personages regard all mankind merely as so many bi- 
peds, of the difference between whom they are scarcely conscious 
Peradventure, they have a vague idea of good and bad; they know 
that the gentleman who gave the party last night, is a much better 
man than he who was hanged this morning; they reverence the 


greatest gratifications which I am in the habit of enjoying. He ts 
always discovering things lovely to behold. The heavens, the earth, 
and the moving crowd, all present him with pictures which he re 

gards with a fresh and boyish enthusiasm that is quite contagious 


To hun nature appears a great exhibition room—crowded with won 


judge and contemn the culprit ; but they are ignorant of the num- ders, curiosities, and transcendant beauties. Yonder he points out 
berless gradations through which the vital principle is conducted the silver of a rolling cloud, and here the green tinge unfokled by 
from one extreme of humanity to the other. But, the good people the heaving of a transparent wave. At one moment the face of a 


child arrests his eve, with her satchel and her careless bonnet, and 


moving about me every day, and passing in the general estimation 
} 


und again, in some ragged, old sawyer, or 
poor beggar, he detects a head like that of Homer, Shekspeare, or 
perception of the ludicrous is as quick as his enjoy- 


Milton, His | 


ment of the beautiful. Many a bearty laugh have we had together 


as equal, appear to me as unlike as wolves and lambs, doves and her soft curling 


vultures, Ariel and Caliban. Some soothe me like a strain of mu- 
sic, while others agitate all my nerves with the irritating power of a | 
discord. I do not think this extreme sensitiveness and practised 
power of moral vision, a desirable quality. Such a habit of observ- || 
ing renders one fastidious, reserved and selfish. It makes him seru- 








in days of old, wending our way through the multifanous scenery of 


this busv me tropol s Even the hand of tune, which begins to mark 


tinize his companions too severely. The rickety state of the moral || ts forehead as well as my own, seems to perform all the usu al ra- 
world, at present, cannot stand it. Nature will be all over marred |} Vages upon his person without in the least shading his chee rful 
and blotched with specks and imperfections. You discover flaws, soul. I have often regretted that such a bemg should have grown 
weaknesses, and minute vices in the friend you love—the woman | Ol, 4 bachelor, as the qualities which I have mentiwne d are pecu- 


you adore—and, as a moralist, you resemble one with his head set || larly calculated to render an intelligent and virtuous woman happy 


with microscopic eyes, who would every where see odd and unplea- 
and other marme | He carries about within himself the source of his own amusements, 


Phey are sufficient pledges that his society would never be tiresome 


sant things—snakes, crocodiles, sea-serpents, 


enormities tumbling about in a glass of water; needles grown into and the sunshine of his heart is reflected upon all around him. Il 


crowbars ; cambric handkerchiefs turned to iron gratings, and ani- 1) had a daughter, | should more readily see her united to one of his 
malcules swarming over all nature mature than to another blessed with all the advantages of rank and 

There might be a good deal said about the difference of people |, fortune I « conceive that even when the violent and novel, 
in their characters and actions, and a person of ordinary intelligence | but transient raptures of love should pass away from the domestic 
can soon discover it in a company of strangers. There are your |, hearth of such a le . there would remaim behind peaceful fasema- 
fellows who turn pale at the sight of cheese, and others who shud- ms of a more mtellectual and moral kind, enough to bless his fre 
der at the mention of carrots ; this one prefers hard eggs to soft; || Side as the happiest spot in the world. [If 1 could wish this excel 
and that one does not like buckwheat cakes. The grave importance lent man had assumed the responsibilities of a husband, knowing 
of this latter singularity must be my apology for a brief digression, || how competent he is to bring up a family in happiness and virtue, I 
Though net yet common on this side the Atlantic, I have met with || 4m equally one {to mourn that another of my acquaintance has 
it lately in a number of instances. Heaven forbid that it should ever || "yucieiusly quitted Uw rle state, for which alone he is fit’ He 
get to be fashionable, for of all the small items im a man’s character, | '5 Ot a4 rloomy disposition, and has ne soul for anv thing bot his own 
I esteem this the most extraordinary and bigoted. It is a rank pre- |) dividual selfish interest Even the charms of his lovely and af 
judice, brought from beyond the seas, and unworthy an enlightened |, fectionate wite fall on his heart, not like the warm sun, but rather 
mind. Disrespectful allusions to olives [ have heard and pardoned, ; With the coldness of moon-beams. He sees nothing about him in 
as I have insinuations against our oysters, sneers at our ships and |} life to admire—to laugh at—to pity He has no humor for a jest— 
steamboats, and flippant and unfeeling ndicule of our boiled corn; |! MO Sympathy tor a pathetic story He eats, and drinks, and sleeps 


but to hear a fellow calumniating the character of that welcome and | The poor wirl, whose fate has been so myudiciously linked with his, 
respectable appendage to every wintry breakfast-table over a large finds all her noble thoughts and feelings—all her fondness and affee 
portion of our countrv—to see him turn up his nose at molasses— thon sl her playful wit and ce heate sensitulity, which should be 
sugar-house or not—I have been inclined to exclaim, with the indig- | et with similar influences, and so mingle and rise into pure and 


nant Romeo, enduring happiness—she finds them returned upon her as worthless 
“Away to heaven, reapective lenity, as unvalued. She sings with touching power, but he hates music 

And fire-eyed fury be my conduct new!" 
; ; , She has a most nch and elegant wit and humor, but he is totally 


The -< > 1 “@ > distincuishe ( 
These marks, by which some of our race are distinguished from |) unconscious of it; and if she comes to him ever to read a page of 


the rest, are but few of those which crowd upon my mund. There | something which has reached her heart, or awakened her merri- 
are your folks who detest children, and your people who can't write | ment, he requests her “not to bother” him. How utterly alone she 
° j ot ) alon ie 


letters ; those who never have any time, and those who know not | jg and how | pity her. As an instance of the stupid dullness of her 
how to get through the day. Your touchy people, (from them heaven | husband I relate, that at her re quest she read to him from beginning 
preserve us!) who are always pricking up their ears to catch the first (to end the sketch called « Speechifying,” which appeared in the 
faint sound of an insult, and your people without humor, who can | 4}bion of the 19th inst. and the man, never | wing smiled through- 
never either furnish a joke or understand one. Who has not suffered | yt, announced by a slivht snore that he was fast aster p just as she 
from the proximity to such an one at table’ He makes to you the || had got to the last toast of the Hon. Mr. Fitz Gun. where that gen- 
, most ordinary remark, and bursts into a peal of laughter, like an) tleman drank the health of his “ ex"lent—his super-ex'lent friend 
| earthquake, no creature can see wherefore. By-and-by you have a jest | thy po—plo—proetical correspondent—of the ve ry ven’able Gen'- 
| to repeat—pregnant with the heavenly fire of wiu—effervescing in leman’s Magazine.” No one who has read that sketch, and be 


; your brain, like the sparkling champagne in a bottle. Perhaps there — |jeves the incident just related, will deny that there is a great diffe- 
is scarcely a moment in existence more delightful than that when a | renee in people Sepury 





| man is about to circulate one of those pleasantries with which “poor 

| Yorick” “ was wont to set the table in a roar.” At length you emit 
it with a titillation at your breast, which only the most obstreperous | ___ 
mirth of yourself and your companion can allay. But the latter has 
heard you with a vacant stare. He does not know whether the 

story is done ; and perhaps with an innocent simplicity, which makes DEODANDS 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER 


you long to knock him down, wishes to know if that “1s all.” Tell In my examinat the old English Reports, I have been often 
the same joke to his neighbor, and it strikes him with a shock | amused with the mice questions connected with the sul ject of deo 
of electric delight. He rolls in his chair, slaps his hand on hisknee, | dands. ‘This curious branch of the common law had its origin in 
and looks, with his watery eyes, the grateful pleasure which he has || the days of popery, and by it, originally, whatever personal chattel 
no power to express with his tongue | was the immediate cause of the death of inv measonable creature, 
There are two causes of the great difference perceptible in people. | was forfeited to the holy church, and applied to the purchase of 
Much may certainly be ascribed to education, but much also to con- | masses for the good of his soul. Afterwards the forfeiture was to 
stitutional dissimilarity. Here is one on whom good music acts the king, to be applied to charitable purposes, and distributed 
like enchantment. He cannot sit still while hearing it. His eyes alms by his high almoner. By this law, where a thing not in mo 
fill with tears. He forgets all his troubles, and when the tune has , tion is the occasion of a man’s death, that part only which is the 
ceased, it is still in his mind, bursting out at intervals in fragments | unmediate cause, is forfeited ; as if a man be climbing up the wheel 
and exclamations, and keeping him awake in the night by its busy |, of a cart, and is killed by a fall from it, the wheel alone is a deo- 
mental repetitions. Who shall say that his nature is the same as | dand; but whenever the thing is in motion, not only that part which 
| that of another, who finds in the Italian orchestra only a disagreea- | is the immediate cause,of the wound, (as the wheel which runs over 
ble scraping, whose lips cannot hum, whose imagination cannot con- || his body,) but all things which move with it, and help to make the 


tain a tune? wound more dangerous, (as the cart and loading which increase the 
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celal 








pressure of the wheel,) are forfeited. The question as to whether 
the object occasioning a death, be in motion or at rest, and, conse- 
quently, what portion of it is a deodand, appears to have given rise 
to many very subtle distinctions, and our old reports abound with 
eases in which the numerous points made by the ingenuity of coun- 
eel, are very gravely discussed and adjudicated 

In Trinity Term, 16 Car. 2. B. R. a case came up, which is thus 
reported. In Axminster parish, a man was hanged by a bell-rope 
in the church ; the question was, if the bell shall be forfeited! The 
court were divided, the bell being fixed. ‘Two justices, Hide, chief 
justice, and Windham, justice, were of opinion, that the bell was not 
forfeited, because parcel of the freehold ; but the other two justices, 
semh are further ad- 
vised, and so those of Axminster enjoyed their bells 
the discussion of the above case, it was said, that if 
is forced per vim venti, against a man, and kills him, that it shall not 
be adeodand. Quod fuit concessum per cur. Lev. 136. 

The sail of a windmill killed a man as it was turned with the 
wind. Arg. Sid. 207, cites it as held by Clench and Fenner, jus- 
tices, that the sail shall not be a deodand, because it is parcel of the 
frank tenement, and shall go to the heir and not to the executor 
Clinch said that the linen might be forfeited, but Fenner dened it, 
because it participates of the nature of the sail itse if 

In the case of the King v. Lord Cavendish, 2 Roll. Rep. 23, it 
was held, that if a man riding in a river is drowned by the violence 
of the stream, or sudden flux of water, the horse shall be no deo- 
dand, for the water, and not the horse, is the cause of his death 
But if the horse carried the rider further mto the river than he want- 
ed, so that by the depth or strength of the stream he is drowned, 
Ana if the horse throw him, and 


contra. Process was stayed until the court 
However, in 


a door or gate 


then the horse shall be a deodand 
the stream carry him to a mill, and the wheel of the mull kall hun, 
the horse and the wheel are both forfeited 

But I refrain from further extending these extracts, curious as they 
are, in order to report, for the especial benefit of my profe ssional 
readers, the only case of the application of the law of deodands in 
this country, that has yet come to my knowledge 

Deacon Uriah Bigelow was an infraction of the spirit of the con- 
stitution of the state of New-York. In his person were united 
church and state. He held office under both. He circulated the 
plate on Sundays, and administered the law on week-days 
a deacon and a justice of the peace Next to the bible he respect- 
ed a law book, and his tattered volume of “ Blackstone,” the * Jus- 
tice’s Assistant,” and the “ Ffty Dollar Act,” were always to be found 


He was 


side by side on his table, with his well-worn and much-used copy of 
the old testament. United, they were with him the fountain of all 
justice, and certainly, as far as they went, never could justice flow 
from a purer source. But his biblical lore often gave mse to singu- 
lar decisions. One occurs to me at this moment, which, although 
foreign from my present subject, I cannot resist noticing ‘Two of 
his neighbors, whose flocks occupied adjoining pastures, had a dis- 
pute about the ownership of a lamb. One alleged that his lamb had 
strayed through an opening of the partition-fence, and had found a 
step-mother ina ewe of the other, whieh had lost her young This his 
neighbor denied, and an appeal was male to the deacon in his offi- 
cial capacity. ‘The testimony was so conflicting that he found him- 
self utterly unable to decide upon it. Happily for the parties lin- 
gant, he had recently been engaged in reading the history of Selo- 
mon, and not disdaining to take a hint from the wisest of men, he 
bit upon the following expedient to get at the truth of the case He 
directed the two ewes, who were alleged to be the mothers of the 
lamb in question, to be brought mto his presence, and had them each 
fastened to a stake at some distance from each other. He then or- 
dered the lamb to be placed at an equal distance from each of them, 
and after turning its head around, so that it might be aware of the 
presence of both of the ewes, left it to its own disposal, fully con- 


} 


vinced that the force of nature would induce it to seek its true mo- 


ther. The lamb very naturally ran up to the ewe towards which its 
head had been last turned, but after remaining with her a moment, 
notwithstanding sundry maternal caresses and ollers of sustenance, 
it paid a visit to the other, whom it seemed at oace affectionately to 
recognise, aul with whom it finally remained. ‘To the owner of the 
last mentioned ewe the lamb was adjudged, not only with the full 
conviction, on the part of the deacon, of the justice of lus clan, 
but to the entire satistaction of the contending parties 

I trust my legal friends will pardon this trifling aberration from the 
ease I proposed to repeat 
altogether without precedent, as the readers of the late law reports 


know to their no small cost 


Although somewhat unusual, it ts not 


It was my good fortune to have commenced the study of my 
profession at a small village, in the vicinity of the residence of 
Deacon Bigelow; and it was my still better fortune to number 


Many and 


deep were the discussions we held together, and knotty and mtri- 


the good old gentleman among my partioular frends 


cate were the points of law we had under consideration, as my mind 
became gradually imbued with legal lore. 1 close my eyes, and the 
kind-hearted old man rises at once before me. He is sitting in his 
arm-chau, the seat, if not always of justice, never of dishonesty of 
purpose. His legs are crossed, his eyes are shut; one hand slowly 
withdraws the pipe from his mouth; a long and continued volume 
of smoke follows, and then come words of wisdom to his young and 
respectfully listening friend 
moment from the knitting, with which she is quietly and placidly en- 
gaged in the chimney-corner, and gives him a look of meek and ad- 


muring astonishment. A blue-eyed gurl, who sits by her side, in her 


His good wife turns her attention a 


| anxiety to see if my admiration of her father is as great as hers, 
exchanges the transient, timid glances with which she has been re- 
garding me fora full and steady gaze. Her I beg pardon. I 
believe there is no precedent for introducing a girl into a law report 

I will to my case 
It so happened that about the time I had progressed in Blackstone 
as far as the subject of deodands, a hog belonging to one of our 





neighbors, in its haste to escape from a dog who was in full pursuit, 
very negligently made its way between the legs of an old man, and 
raising his feet from the ground, brought his head in contact with a 
stone, whereby his skull was fractured. He unfortunately fell into 
the hands of a neighboring physician, who, in attempting to perform 
I no 
sooner heard of the accident and its consequences, than the law of 
deodands occurred to me 
Blackstone, where the subject is treated of, and hastened with it to 


an operation on his skull, let hum fall into the arms of death 


I made a “ dog's eax’ in my copy of 


my friend the deacon. I read him the law, and he agreed with me, 
that it was his duty to take immediate measures for the arrest of the 
hog. But how to do it, and do it in a legal way, was a grave and a 
very perplexing question. After much consultation, and a vain at- 
tempt on my part, to frame a special writ for the occasion, we finally 
so as to direct the taking of 
The 


writ was placed for execution in the hands of a man in the employ 


succeeded in altermg a common ca. sa., 
a ‘certain spotted hog or swine,” instead of a human being 
of the deacon, who, alter a chase, in comparison with which com- 
mon thief-taking is boys’ play, sueceeded in bringing, vt e¢ armis, 
the offending grunter, into the presence of offended justice. A jury 
was immediately empanneled, who, after hearing testumony, and a 
maiden speech from me in my capacity of public prosecutor, under 
the direction of the deacon, brought in a verdict of gualty agamst 
our prisone r 

In passing se nlence upon the convict, the deacon took occasion to 
revert to the original destimation of deodands, and after thanking hea- 
ven that the blood and prowess of our forefathers had freed us from 
kingly rule, he expressed himself decidedly of opinion, that the deo- 
dand ought to be given tothe church. ‘The deacon then directed it 
to be killed and dressed. It was not until we were about to “ cut 
up” the offering, that it occurred to us, that there were three difler- 
ent churches or congregations in our neighborhood. T cannot de- 
scribe the expression of utter despair that came over the deacon’s 
countenance when he discovered that the duties of this arduous 
day were nos yet completed, and that when he was about to sit down 
to his pipe m peace, another apparently insurmountable difficulty had 
Black- 
The executed porke r 
l The 


lay before us, In the “dee p ind are vnle ss sicep ol ce ath - 


arisen. Long and earne stly did we consider the matter 


stone, on this point, could give us no light 
cares and anxieties which beset the sojourners m this * vale of tears, 
troubled him no longer. ‘The harassing doubts, the distressing fears 
that agitated the bosoms of his yodge and prosecutor, came not near 
him. * Happier in hus fate than he deserved, he passed from this bit- 
ter life ere the deserved punishment of his guilt begun. He was not 
doomed to wither beneath the blight of shame, nor the co!:lness of 
The friendly intercourse of his kind, and the 


He 


died while his stomach was yet full, while his desires were all grati- 


estranged affection.” 
supply of corn that he had so loved, was continued to the last 


fied ; and yielding to the fate he could not resist, and to the law whose 
justice he could not impugn, he had, with graceful and decorous sub- 
mission, sunk into his last sleep 

Light beamed upon the cogitations of the deacon, from a source 
that he least expected. His good wife, who had listened with great 
attention to our discussion, at length suggested the propriety of di- 
viding the deodand, amd sending a portion of it to the minister of 
each congregation ‘To use a very new and beautiful figure, we 
caught at the suggestion as drowning men cluteh at straws. [twas 
an entire and perfect relief to us. Our duty at once appeared clear, 
our way straight. ‘To the presbyterian minister, as his congregation 
was by far the largest, we apportioned one half the hog, and to each 
of the other clergymen we sent a quarter; the deacon, at my sugges- 


tion, in leu of fees, reserving to himself the feet to make into sense. M 
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THE PARK THEATRE. 


It gives us much pleasure to state that all the ecards of admission to the 

















amphitheatre , and most of the seats in the dress-c rele, have already been 
disposed of, for the contemplated dramatic festival in honor of our fi 
low-eitizen, Mr. Dunlap. The box-plan—at the re yuest of the commut- 
tee—has been left at this off e, Where places and tickets may be had of 
the treasurer. The benetit will be ven at the Park theatre, in the 
course of few weeks; and, in order to make the « omplime nt as com 
plete as possible, a number of eminent performers have been requested 
to unite with the friends of dramatic literature in this city, on the oceca- 
sion. From one of these—our own gifted, hberal and publie-spinted 
countryman —Mr. Forrest, an answer was immediate Iv retu 

which placed himself entirely at the d sposalof the con 
volunteered, in the most ready and handsome manner, to contribute all 
in his power to promote the object in view. Suflicrent time has not vet 
« laj sed for re pues te the other communications; but, we have not the 
least doubt, that the several ladies and geutlemen to whom they were ad 


dress will hkewise freely tender their valuable aid, and thus enable 
whose superintendence this tribute has been entrusted, not only 
to render ita popular and brilliant affair; but to * produce a result that 
will be of service to Mr. Dun ap, satisfactory to themselves, and in ac- 


cordance with the literary and dramatic taste of this community.” 





those,! 





Mr. Forrest's name is probably more potent in gathering together an 
audience, from year to year, than that of any other performer in the 
United States. People abuse tim and criticize his plays. Here a shower 





of arrows is lanched at him, personally—and here he is attacked as a 
tragedian ; yet he goes on with a disregard of all opposition, gathers in 
laurels for his forehead and dollars for his pocket, and never appears 
to empty benches. ‘There is in him certainly something to censure. 
Partisans of rival stars find in his personations material for criticism 
sufficient to repay ill-natured scrutiny, and they have not been sparing 
in availing themselves of it, But there is no fear that he will be over- 
turned by newspaper strictures, though, perhaps, he may be improved by 
them. We perceive the necessity of care and temperance, beyond which, 
unquestionably, his impassioned style and great physical energies occa- 
sionally carry him. But every actor has faults, and these are Forrest's. 
The elder Kean possesses them in a much greater degree. In him they 
are not only often inappropriate, but offensive. Yet no one dreams of 
impeaching tus brillant and intense genius because it is irregular, and 
Of Forrest we have often repeated our opinion. 
He is not a faultless performer. In some of his characters he is greatly 
surpassed by others, He is often forcible when he should be subdued. 
We are not indiscriminate admirers of his powers ; yet, at the same time, 
when we perceive the blemushes which, im common with all others, pre- 
vent our pronouncing him perfect in bis prolession, we detect in his act- 
ing sufficient of the true spirit of genius to give him claim— ample claun— 
tothe celebrily he has received. It is to be remarked of him, too, that 
hus errors often break entirely away from him, and he falls into a strain 
of quiet and beautiful playing, most refined and chaste. Hamlet's ad- 
vice to the players, lor exampie, is given W ith a sumplicity truly admuira- 
ble, Wherein the dignity of the character, blended into the colloquial ease 
proper tothe textand occasion, produces a happy medium. In Macbeth, 
Lear, Ha tand Othello, he exhibits scenes which must silence the 
most fastidious and untriendly. Passages in Macbeth drew down reiter- 
ated thunders of applause. His Hamlet is not, as a whole, equal to his 
other though it lays points of supewior excellence. 
Othello, from the beginning to the close, was triumphantly successful, 
the third act and last scene especially 


4 


| 


not always controllable. 








delineations, dis 





Clara Fisher has been playing herround of characters very delightfully 
We should deem it our duty to dwell more particularly upon the be auty 
only every body knows them so well and ad- 
mires them so much, that we should almost as soon think it nece ssary 
to recommend roses, violets, and other flowers to the lovers of nature. 


orient pearls,” 


ot these 


gton Irving concluded a notice of the theatre, 
, “tothe actors 
to the orchestra, new music, 
-clean benches, and umbrellas: to 
u—-less noise—less coxcombs: to the gallery, 
less grog, and bether constalles—and, to the whole house, mside and 

All the suggestionsof our author have not been 
but that one, which we have placed in ialics, has never 
We have been not a little star- 
tled by the annexed letter from a tune, and beg all parties concerned to 
look tout. ‘The ineident contirms our suspicion that there is witcheraft 
in music; and, tor our parts, wedo not desue to bing down upon our- 
gzest the same to the managers) any such pathetic nar- 
ratives as that furnished below, 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE MIRROR,—You will be surprised to receive a 
letter trom a tune, but the urgency of my case must be my apology for 
x the ordu I wish to give you 
a brief account of myself g your interference for my protection 
from the disgrace into which | have lately fallen. [| was born an indefi- 
I cannot exactly tell where I have indistinct recollee- 
tions of having been admired in foreign Countries; but the 
ie as to be scarcely worthy of notice I first awoke to 

f the Park theatre about thirty-six years 
In a little time | was quite pleased and happy, being of a lively 
disposition, and apparently affording decided gratification to all who be- 





Thirty years ago Washi 
in the following words 
less etiquette 


and more of ut 


* | would recommend,” says he 
less fustian—less buchkram 


to the pit, pute nee 





the boxes, less ulfectat 


out, a total reformation.’ 
disregarded , 


been allerdicd to eren to the present cay 


selves (and we su 


rather oversteppu ary customs of socjety 





{1 to be 





nite time azo 


some where 
memory is so Var 


e orchestr 





clear existence int 








ago 


came acquainted with me, [was always received with respectful silence, 
slightly interrupted now and then by irrepressible noddings of the head 
lemen of the orchestra had 


finished playing, the audience invariably gave me a round of applause, 





and pattings of the foot; and when the g 


and sometimes requested, by loud cries of encore, that | might be played 


over again. ‘This was all very well for some time; but | soon began 
tion. In my humble opin 
should rtain appropriateness im the style of music 
played in the theatre, or at best you co ild not desire to hear any part of 


the Creation betore an idle faree, nor Fisher's hornpipe, or Yankee doo- 


disagreeable | 


to discover nots iiomy situ 


lon, there re a ce 





dle, while youreyes were wet trom witnessing the death of Cordeha or 
Rolla l, however, Was playe don all occasions, farce or me lo-drama, 
tragedy, comedy, or pant mnime— Shak spe are, Otway, Massinge r, or 
Sheridan—it made no difference I was brought out and driven alo: 


through thick and thin, or, as the old song says, “through jov and through 
gh giory 
very tired of me, and I also very common, and was used with 
undue familiagaky by vulgar persons. | was whistled along the 
by chin meweeps. | was hummed by the covok over the kitchen fire, 
and cee echamber-maid with her mep and pail, to the distress 
and an wick After that I « rept into 
snull-bot andbapd-orzans. You might hearmeanyr ight, par- 
ticularly riot. The and played me out of the museum window so 
as to dislocal my joints, and rack ali ny nerves to madness ; and | was 
severa times performed ve still, my bursting heart)withad rand ** wry 
before a handful of razged militia-men, t 

out of temper, prerced 


agreeable and rej 


sorrow, thre tre Sy anid by the peopl to vet 
became 


and si bevan 


streets 







and the studious 


necked fife, 





streets, 





ther dis- 


vy cuscords, and made altoge 


Atter all this 


outot tune 


ilsive to persons of taste aud fashion 


labor, fatizue and humiliation, | was obdivge i lo appearin the theatre in 
the even In this way Ihave lived for years. [have ushered in the 
melody of Moreland and Miss Dellinger. | saw the best of Cooper and 














Pritchard. | witnessed the unprecedented triumph of Phillipps and Mrs 
Holman, and went through with Cooke, the elder Kear lacreadv, Ma 
thews, Forrest, Charles Kean. and the Kembles lam as tired of he 
ing farewell speeches as every body else is tired of hearing me la 
a by-word in the pu. People insult me by eating apples, and crack 
wkes and peanuts on me withatotal forget css iy original charms 
The managers, and not |, are to Llame fi vy long s rm and « 
stant repetition in the orchestra. Let me beg your assistance. | 
ready bezin to see myself sneered at tn the pablie prints. Pray be t 
you so cruel, but consider my Case Wilh sympathy, not contempt ‘ 


constant and tried trend, THE TUNE IN BOOK NUMBER SIX 





AMERICAN THEATRE 
We have had at this house a new three-act drama, entitled the ** Mur 
derers of Grenoble ;” a very dull affair, wit ent, action, inte 
rest, or orizmality The plot is borrowed om Therese ; but 
curtailed of its beauties in amanner that ma e concern a mas 


sacre as well as atheft. The text is bad ¢ the additions and 
alterations of Mr. G, J any thing but Improvements 
be no good reason why old sterling F 
passed upon, should be set aside for such mawkish 
However, such stuff ge 
murdered by the actors, and therefore does not want our assistance to 
help it out of the world. It needs no creat foresight to predict that the 
* Murderers of Grenoble” will speedily meet a just fate. Better things 
are forthcoming, and, if variety can draw good houses, the American 
has a fair chance of being well filled tor some tume to come 
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lo-dramatic nor- 
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sense rally dives a natural death, when it is not 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines by G. B.c. to Tmogene—decidedly bad, and on a theme already worn out: 
“TIT mix not in the happy throng, 
Ishare not in their joyous giee; 
For oh! this form must be, ere long, 
An emblem of mortality.” 
Clinton positively without any merit, nor do we like the lure which he inge- 
niously flings out to enlist our approbation. We have no 
*Tiching palm, 
To sell and mart our offices for gold 
To undeservers.” 
The Newyear's Gift is only so so; Wyoming is better ; the Betrothed 
best of the three. But, on consideration, they are all declined. 
Rattlecane must dig a little deeper, and when the precious metal is out from 
the mine, must remember to separate the ore from it before he presents ut for 
the acceptance of beauty His ~~ in Love must remain behind the scenes 
We thank s. for his reply to the question respecting \ife, mind, and soul 
His arguments shall be mserted as soon as we can find room 
Angelica Laurentina’s musical name cannot gam her piece an msertiion.— 
Improvisator’s ingenious jangle of ations is on a prohibited theme.— 
Linkum Fidelius—a fair hit, reserved for our next 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1833. 


Quackery.—Is it not a pity that the world is so full of quackery? It 
is rare to find any body or any thing without some tinge of it ; for 
they who, from their natural sincerity and natural talents, despise and 
would avoid it, are induced, nay compelled, to adopt it by its univer- 
sal prevalence. If they did not meet management with manage- 
ment, puff with puff, and charletanism with charletanism, they would 
be passed by in the general rush—trodden down—smothered. Not 
only should we be ignorant of their merits—we should not be even 
aware of their existence. Toso great an extent has empiricism at length 
arisen, in this quack-ridden metropolis, that the whole community 
seems 2 joke. And so audacious and monstrous are the promises 
made to the poor people, that they escape contradiction and castiga- 
tion, simply because of their glaring absurdity ; each one of us tak- 
ing it for granted, that nobody could be such a fool as to be taken in by 
them. Why the most marvellous legends, of the most ignorant age, 
have nothing comparable to the advertising sheet of a fashionable news- 
paper of the present day. Talk of the Arabian Nights and the feats 
of Jack the giant-killer'! of innocent people who walked, uninjured, 
with naked feet on red-hot iron, and all that! why, what are they to 
the feats of these modern enchanters, who, without education, with- 
out sense, without aid from spirits, good or bad; but solely by thy 
aid, oh, all-potent quackery! work wonders, (or promise to work 
them, which many appear to think the same thing.) such as, in the days 
of Cotton Mather, would have brought that reverend and veracious 
prelate himself to the horse-pond, if not to the stake. Among the 
boldest of these fellows, are your lottery-oflice keepers ; particularly 
those who assure their patrons that, by a private understanding with 
the blind divinity, Fortune, they are peculiarly * lucky.” One would 
think that a sensible person could scarcely be taken in by such a 
broad piece of mendacity ; but an individual engaged in the trade of 
tickets, and selling one or two prizes, actually establishes a re puta- 
tion, and hundreds flock to him, pay their ten, twenty, or hundred 
dollars, return again to receive half, quarter, or none of their cash, 
and to embark again in an enterprise wherein defeat is almost cer- 
tain. The chances that a ticket-holder will die during the year are 
much greater than that he will draw a prize ; but, while he suffers 
little fear from the one, he amuses his imagination hourly with the h« pes 
of the other. Next come the doctors and dentists, who draw teeth 
without pain, and cure the toothache, forever, with mysterious drops ; 
who have sirups, plasters, and panaceas ; lip salv pomatums that 
never fail to restore to bald heads their origins of hair; 
ountments for frost-bitten hands and feet ; =a te be with- 
in reach of the poorest—all so certain to cue, that Were never 
known to miss their aim. Yet teeth go On ing. We have 
seen a bald-headed man selling cerate for the hair. We have known 
a panacea, particularly for the consumption, retailed by an unfortu- 





nate skeleton, wasting gradually away with that fatal disease ; and 
our attention was once solicited to a wash, “universally successful in 
preserving and beautifying the complexion,” by a gentleman whose 
fiery olfactory was rather an unlucky satire on the virtues of his in- 
fallible cosmetic 

One who really believes himself living in the midst of such ad- 


vantages as are promised to him in the newspapers, must be exempt- | 


ed from a vast deal of the apprehension which afflicts his more sa- 
gacious fellow-mortals. What need he care for sickness or poverty 
or ignorance’ Does the consumption grasp him, break the secret 
springs of life, and direct his steps with fatal swiftness to an early 
grave ; why, he hasonly totake this sirup and to wear that plaster, and 
he shall come forth regenerated—a healthy man. Is he poor? Roads 
to wealth solicit his steps on every side. Here a lottery-office, where 
he is sure to draw a prize—there an advantageous business, where 
for a little capital, he may make his fortune immediately. Has his 
education been neglected? Here are men who will teach him lan- 
guages in a few weeks--in a few hours. In six lessons he shall be 
master of music ; in six more of drawing. The “ royal road to geo- 
metry” has been discovered. Wealth, health, sense, accomplish- 
ments, may he had round the corner, on the most reasonable terms, 
80 as to bring them within the reach of all. Nay more, temperance 
is taught in a lecture. You swallow virtue in a pamphlet. You 
ain professions without studying them You are a legislator with- 


out ever having read a law book, and a general without ever having 


seen a battle. Beardless boys write books which beardless boys 
praise ; and children teach the gray-haired remnants of old times 
None but plodders amass riches by industry, or acquire knowledge 
by study. So completely has the spirit of quackery taken posses- 
sion of the age—so widely spread is the machinery by which its ope- 
rations are carried on, that he who understands how the world wags, 
mistrusts every body—critics, lecturers, statesmen, doctors, law- 
yers, schoolmasters, and gentlemen. Even woman has left solid 
worth; the kind, pure heart, the clear head, domestic habits, the 
qualities necessary for a wife and mother, for superficial embellish- 
ments and meretricious pleasures. She loves. She neglects and un 
dervalues the quiet blessings of existence. She seeks rather to dazzle 
than to endear. She forms herself for the brilliant assembly, not the 
peaceful fireside. Life—pure, simple life—ought to be enjoyment 
enough, if properly applied to the development of her affections— 
the exercise of her mind on rational subjects. The glare and ex- 
citement of fashion acts on her even as wine. They exhilarate but 
to depress. They flush her check with unnatural beauty, and fire 
her eyes with splendors not their own. ‘They call out, concentrate, 
and use up the entire stock of cheerfulness and good humor which 
should have pervaded all her doings. It is not only in time and 
money that we are spendthrifts. Oh, no. Feeling, hope, love, 
strength of mind—the affections, may all be squandered, and upon 


worthless things. There is no object to us more mournful, than a 





bright, high-spirited girl, created by nature to embellish some happy 


home, and to fulfill all the more exalted purposes of existence ; to 
cheer the steps of some noble being with the light of her sunny eyes, 


and the inspration of her affectionate heart, and to rear up a circle 
of children in happiness and moral beauty—than such a creature, la 
vishing the sacred treasures of her soul on paltry frivolities, ind among 
persons unable even to appreciate her worth. Thus she degrades het 
self. She flings away her sources of happiness. She tramples upon 
the opening buds of athousand graceful flowers, which were mtended 


to enrich her future path with fragrance and beauty. She is a wasted 


being, and one of the numerous victims to the quackery of modern times 


Titles for Books.—Al\ the old common-place names are used up, 


and authors now a days are driven from the ordinary ground into 


the regions of fancy There is before us a lst of London publica- 


tions, among which the eye ts refreshed with the following pretty 
appe llations “The Classic Wreath,” “The Book of Beauty,” 
“Lights and Shadows of German Life?’ “ Pictures of Private 
Life,” * That Lovely Girl,” “ The Book of the hundred and one,” 
*“ The String of Pearls,” “ Lyric Leaves,” “ The Poetw Negliweée,” 


*“ Sunshine, or Lays for the Ladies.” 


Essayists aim equally it the 
graceful and the attractive im naming their compositions. We have 
no more “ true and faithful” accounts of this country or that—or, 
in the good old Spectator style, (sneered at by the present improved 


race of critics,) ‘on the immortality of the soul’’—or other plain com 


mon-places We have changed all that. Now we have “* Leaves from 
a Journal,” * Pencilings by the Way-side,” “ Sketches,” “Glan 


ces,” * Dreams,” * Hints,” “ Notes,” * Reveries,” * Drawings,” 





When again will the public consent to take things as they are ? 
leave sunshine, and moonshine, and flowers, and fancies, where na 
ture placed them, and to let the dignity of truth be its own sufficient 


recommendation? Some author, whose name w 


forget, (so much 


for literary fame.) says, “there is but one thing uniform, and that 





is truth ; there is but one thing wise, and that is simplicity.”’ In thes 
days, however, neither truth nor sunplicity can advance their claims 
to reward, but by descending to wrestle in the arena of iwnorance, 
and by often assuming the artifices as well as the disguise of folly 


Cut and thrust.— A correspondent sends the following After an 
argument of half a day before a certain court, between Mr. H. and Mr 


I., in which the former had vexed the latter to such a degree that it 


was apparent to all, Mr. H. rose and endeavored to throw the blam« 
on Mr. L., bv observing that it was fortunate that he—Mr. H.—* had 
been brought up im the school of Job, although, perhaps, not a very 
apt scholar.” Mr. I. replied, “If the gentleman is not a very apt 


scholar, every body must allow him to be a first-rate teacher.” 


Going to sleep.—Among the Welsh and Yorkshire English there is 
said to be a kind of superstitious belief that a lady may at any time dream 
of her sweetheart, if she will, after she has been in bed, get up, put 
her shoes in the form of a tr, and while doing the above act repeat 

“T puts my shoes in the form of at 
Hoping this night my true love to see, 


In his appare! and his array, 


And in the clothes he do wears every day 





so leave them—get into bed—speak not another word—but go to 
' 


sleep emmediately; a matter rather difficult for young misses to do 


after such an interesting ceremony. Going to sleep indeed 1s as 


ww 


hard a task on compulsion, (perhaps more so,) as keeping awake 
It reminds one of an exclamation, originally, we think, in the French, 
applied to one of Cupid's youthful and innumerable victums : “ the 


more I resolve to forget, the more vividly I remember.” We only 





know one gentleman who seems possessed of a complete, and 
truly most enviable mastery over “balmy sleep; being able to 
banish it altogether from his eyes for nights and days, when occa- 
sion requires—or to come in at any time and fling himself at once 
into the arms of Morpheus without caring a fig whether his lids are 
unsullied with a tear or not. By the way, that beautiful and celebrated 


apostrophe of Young, “ tired nature’s sweet restorer,” &c. which 
every mothers’ son of us has quoted some time or other, is not 
true. Like numerous other specious passages of poetry and current 


proverbs, it will not bear the test of experiment. Instead of paying 
his * ready visit” only where “ fortune smiles,” instead of forsaking 
the wretched, sleep is a great blessing to the weary and the mrse- 
rable. The slave forgets his chains—the poor man rolls in wealth— 


the wanderer stands once more at the threshold of his home 


* The jessarnine clambers in flowers o'er the thatch, 
The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall, 
All trembling with transport he raises the late! 


And the voices of loved ones reply to his call 
The unfriendly are reconciled—the bereaved once more clasp to their 
arms departed friends —and even the guilty dream over again years of 
past innocence, and the worm that never dies is lulled for atime to rest 


As public journalists we feel it a duty at least to defend our favorite 


Mrs. Willard’s address om behalf of female education ia Greece. — 

W e have peruse d, with ] leasure » an extra ol the Troy press, con 
taming this address, which was read before a very numerous and 
} 


ughly respectable assemblage in Troy 


It is well written, and cal- 
culated to awaken a proper zeal in behalf of the cause which Mrs 
Willard has so zealously undertaken. The object ts to establish in 


Cireece, a seminary, to be conducted upon the same excellent prin- 
ciples as the one over which this mtelligent lady has so long presi- 
ded. In order to carry the measure into effect, a society has been 
formed, entitled “ Trov Society for the advancement of female edu- 
Mrs. Willard offers a manuserpit of her Euro- 


pean Journal as a present to the society, the avails of its sale to be 


cation in Greece 


uppropriated by them. We think she makes a fair calculation in 
supposing that the work will be purchased by nearly every female 
who has been educated by her; for she so endears herself to her 


pupils, that they leave her with regret This will ensure the sale of 
three thousand copies (that being the number she has already educa- 


ted it one dollar a copy By these means a fund may be raised by 





which hundreds of interesting femaies, now in the darkness of iwno- 
rance, may be enhghtened We recommend to some of the very 
many charitable femates of this and other cities, the establishment 
of a similar society, to advance this undertaking. The aid and in- 
fluence of the respectable ladies of Trey, who compose this society, 
tre sutlicrent to ensure tts success and guarantee its usefulness 

Author of W Ihe last hkeness of this memorable man is 
pronounced by the London erities to be a fulure It was taken at Na- 
ples * There is no doubt,” says the Athena m, “that Scott was una- 
ware of its being made, and that it was stolen asa venture by some needy 
irtist from t lustrous wvalid. It bears all the marks of haste, and, 
Th over, ol norance of the countenance umd pecul ir expression of 
Scott There is a want of penetration tn the eve, and adeticiency of 
character about the mouth, and the nose ts lampish and large 

Russ 1 Phe London papers announce the publication 
of the first Russian annualat St. Petersburgh. Itisin German. Among 
ts pretorial embellishments are a representation of the givantic Alea- 
indrine column, lately erected im the Russian metropolis, a view of 
Kuero, in Prmland, a Finland woman m her national costume, and 
views of Adranople and the mosque of Sultan Selum im that city 

Yarm The editor of a country paper relates, that a lady by 
the name of Newton, in England, lately dislocated her jaw im a fit 0: 


yawning, and warns his readers to “take care.” We trust a simila 


caution ts not required for ours, at least we are not blessed with such 


1 commendable candor as to put them particul rly on their guard 


The entire works of Lord Byron, im prose and verse.—A large and 
handsomely printed octavo volume, containing all the productions of 
this illustrious bard, including his letters, journals, ete. with a sketch 
of hus life, has recently been stereotyped by A. Pell ind brother, and 
published by Mr. George Dearborn, of this city. This edition is said 
to embrace a number of letters, poems, and other compositions, not 
In any previous on¢ many blanks are filled up, ind explanatory 


notes added, and the present ts pronounes d to be the on/y complet 





edition of the poetical and prose works of Lord Byron extant. It is 
ulorned with a likeness of the noble poet, and some fac-similes of 
his chirography. ‘The binding is exceedingly neat and durable 


Mr. Payne.—This gertleman ts m Boston, and, we learn fron 
letters in this city, speaks with the warmest gratitude of the personal 
tions he receives from the best circles, and of the delights ot 


renewing early associations, after an absence of three and twenty 


ilten 


years from the haunts of his boyhood. It is reported, also, upon very 
good authority, that Mr. Caldwell, of New-Orleans, has sent him a 


message, pledging himself that, in the event of a vie:t thither, the 
ciuzens of New-Orleans will greet him with a public welcome, simi- 


We should feel 
sincerely gratified to hear the report of the New-York benefit echoed 


t 


) 


lar to that already given by those of thus me tropolis 


from the enterprising city of our southern friends in such a shape : 


nor should we be in the least surprised, as they have never been at 


all backward when P iblic spirit was to be shown 


Emscopal Pulpit.-—The last number of this periodical contains twe 
excellent sermons by the Rev. John Grigg, and also some very ere 
Bishop White and Bishop Onderdonk, of Pennsyl- 


vania, will appear in the next impression The former is said to be 


ditable poetry 
the most aged prelate alive. We have before recommended thy 


neat and useful work to the attention of our readers 


Mimature painting .— In recently remark: ig Upon some adimres 
specimens of this delicate art, by Mr. Sturgeon, we inadvertently me 
tamorphosed him into a portrait painter. We cheerfully comply with 
his request in stating, that he confines himself entirely to miniatures 





Campbell. —This gentleman hae the Life of Mrs. Siddons in press 
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SALMAGUNDI 
To the Eitor Now-York Mirros 


Mr. Mirror 
meet in the street, a countenance yot unworthy of| 
the garden o Eden 
perhaps, from its perfect 
innocence, and even ignorance of evil, is suscepti 


irtlessness, 


1} 


» of . guisite lowe se f : , 1 
ble of more exqui loveline han any other. A| her distressing misfortune 


used to meet her| 
Amid the 
! 


she ever | 


aweet girlish looking face I 
continually as she was going to school 
throng of ordinary, | 
struck me as a bright little spirit, walking in the |} 
midst of our dangerous world, untainted, unhurt. || 
The father, who watched over her angel steps, was i 
great and wealthy. He enriched his portfolio with l 
drawings and mimatures of her—he had her bust 

cut 


wd lookmeg people, 


She was, above all his wealth, what made him || 


most love the earth. A face so fair, T scarcely ex- || 
pect to see again. Perhaps it is more strongly im- |} 
yressed on my mind, from the fact, that during the i 
on christmas week, she died suddenly of a fever, || 
and jeft a mansion too lonely and dim, ever again | 
to be lighted with the rays of happiness. The fol 
lowing lines were composed by her father the day | 
the little favorite was laid in her grave. They have | 
never before been published Let me beg to pre 

sent them to you as a token of the interest with || 
which I regard your labors u 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD 


A merry christmas, and a happy year, 

No more my friends tome shall greeting say 
Henceforth the festive season I shall fear, 

Aad dread the near approach of new-year’s day 


This festive season shall to me alone 
To sorrow and to pain renewed give birth ; 
Each year remind me that my child is gone, 
My first, my best, mv dearest source of muirt! 


Her smiles, her angel smiles, her speaking face, 
Her rosy dimples, and her laughing eves, 

Could give to winter's frowns a nameless grace, 
And charm my life with ever cloudless skit 








The first sad days of each returning year 
Approaching, shall remind me of my wo, 

New horrors shail deform the winter drear, 
Clad in the mantle of wide-spreading snow 


I shall remember in such days as these, 
The alte rnate anguish of my hopes ar ad ears 
When my o’erloaded mind eould tind no ease, 
Or found it only in a flood of tears 


I shall remember as the days advance, 
The feverish pulse, the frequent lab’ring breath 
My much loved child wn cold and speechless trance 
My child extended on the bed of deati 


Then cease, my friends—your gratulations spare, | 
Nor talk of mirth to my averted ear ‘ 
I never can—may you enjoy and share 
Each merry christwvas and each happy year 
<p 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror 


GentLEMeN—I have in the course of my peram- 
bulations about town, become acquainted with one 
or two persons that excited my admiration. One oi 
these is a youthful and fashionable female, once ex- 
tremely beautiful. Well I remember her when her 
complexion was as smooth as a rose-leaf Her 
spirits were exuberant and overflowed in continual! 





Last summer I w is accustomed to |} 


sallies of wit and good humor. She had just reach- 


} after her wherever she went, all eyes and hearts 
} 





when the varioloid or some other equally dreaatut |! 


disease, fell on her with malignant fury, and step 
Sina 
ve 


ped that lovely countenance of all its charms 


7 . . . | 
It was that of a child, whi h, | has, however, risen in my estimation, more then even | 
freshness, || jer peculiar beauty could have raised her, for the 


lofty and noble equanimity with which she bears 
lier smile is just as 
kind—her actions are all cheerful, and her 
voice vet mingles unrepimingly with those of her 
more favored fnends ; and if she does not seek so 


i 
pleasar 


ciety as she once did, she never shrinks from it, anc 
they who loved her then, now love her more. Pray 
is not she as worthy of praise, as people who do 
positive good deeds! Is not this passive virtue o! 
the most difficult kind, and am I wrong in holding 
up this excellent gurl as a model for such of your 
young readers as may be similarly situated’? | have 
the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, L. 8 





GIFTS 

A blossom wreath of rich perfume 
lfor my Mary wove 

She to her beauty gave its bloom, 
Its transience to her love. 

I sent her then a pear! to prize, 
With whieh she soon did part, 

Sut ke ptitst rilliance in her eyes, 
Its hardness in her heart 





THE UNDINE—AN ITALIAN TRADITION. 
During the time of king Roger of Sicily, a noble- 
| man of that island went to bathe in the sea, by moon- 
jlight, near Messina. While bathing, he observed 

near him a water maiden, of a beautiful appearance, 

who was singing amd floating over the waves 
| Wherever he attemped to turn, she followed; at 
last he laid hold of her by her long streaming hair, 
held her fast, pulled her to the shore, and asked her 
who she was, and whence she came? As she made 
no answer, he covered her with his cloak, and con- 


ducted her to his house Here the nobleman made 
} 


every etlort to induce her to speak, but in vain ;— | 


suppressed sighs, tender imploring glances, and a 
pressure of the hands, were the only answers she 
He took her to wife, and 
lived with her a long time happily, till one of his 
servants unfortunately suggested to him that his 
wite was an evil spirit, a mermaid, who intended to 
destroy him. Irritated by this thought, he went to 
her, taking with him her httle child, and swore, that 
if she did not immediately declare her name and her 
descent, he would put the child to death before het 
Agitated beyond measure, after attempting 
in every way to calm her husband's rage. but in 
vain, she spoke thus, with a melancholy voice :— 
“Alas! now that I must speak, our happiness is at 
anend. Iam of the race of the water nymphs, who 
love the depths of the sea; but now I can love you 
no longer, and live with you no more, but must leave 
you even this hour.” She threw her arms about 
his neck, kissed him, and vanished, never again to 
return. And when the child was grown up, and was 
walking one day on the sea-shore, his mother sud- 
denly rose from the waves, pulled him in with a 
sunk with him to the bottom 


made to his questions 


eves 


Stroy arm, ate 


ed the perfect bloom and mpeness of beauty, draw ng } 


| A SCENE ON THE HUDSON RIVER 
BY WILLIAM ¢ BRYANT 
| Coo! shades and dews are round my way, 
And silence of the early day ; 
Midst the dark hills that watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson, spread 
| Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
! From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall ; 
| And o'er the clear still water swells 
The 
' All, save this little nook of land, 
| Circled with trees, on which | stand, 
All, save that line of hills, that lie 
Suspended in the mimic sky, 
Seems a blue void above, below, 


' 


| 








music of the sabbath bells 


a sturgeon, crossed his feet four times, and finished 
| this wonderful evolution by quivering his left leg, 
as a cat does her paw when she has accidently dip- 
No man, of woman born, who 


ped it in water 
was nota Frenchman, could have done the like 


| —_—_—— 
APPELLATIONS 
The three blue halls prefixed to the doors and 
windows of pawnbrokers’ shops, by the vulgar, hu- 
| morously enough said to indicate that it is two to 
one that the things pledge d are never redeemed, 


were in reality the arms of a set of merchants from 





| Lombardy, who were the first that publicly lent 
| money on pledges They dwelt together in a street, 


Through which the white clouds come and go; |] from them named Lombard-street, in London, and 


And from the green world’s farthest stee; 
I gaze into the airy deep 


Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth that soonest pass away ; 
The rose that lives its | 


litte hour, 

Is prize d beyond the sculpt red flower; 
Even love, long tried, and chenshed long 
Secomes more tender and more strong, 

At thought of that imsatiate grave, 
From which its yearnings cannot save 


River! in this sweet hour thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last 
Nor long shall! thy still waters he, 
An image of the glorious sky 

Thy fate and mine are not repose - 
And ere another evening close, 
Thou to thy tides shalt turn again 


And | to seek the crowd of men 








NATURAL DANCERS. 


i} - , 
|| “In my mind,” says Washington Irving, “there's! 


position more positive aad unexceptionable than thiat 


most Frenchmen, dead or alive, are born dancers® 


I came pounce upon this discovery at the assembly, 


and I immediately noted it down in my register of 


indisputable facts. The public shall know all about 
it. As I never dance cotillions, holding them to be 








monstrous distorters of the human frame, and tan- | 


tamount in their operations, to be broken and dislo- 


cated on the wheel, I generally take oceasion, | 


company 


was struck with the energy and eloquence of sun- | 


dry limbs, which seemed to be flourishing about, 
without appertaining to any body. After much m- 


vestigation and difficulty, I at length traced them | 


to their respective owners, whom I found to be all 
Frenchmen, toaman. Art may have meddled some- 
what in these affairs, but nature certainly did more 
I have since been considerably emploved in caleu- 
lations on this subject, and by the most accurate 
| computation I have determined that a Frenchman 
passes at least three fifths of his time between the 
heavens and the earth, and partakes eminently of 
the nature of a gossamer or soap-bubble One 
of these jack-o-lantern heroes, in taking a figure, 
which neither Euclid, nor Pythagoras himself, 
could demonstrate, unfortunately wound himse!f— 
| | mean his foot—his better part—into a lady's cob- 
| web muslin robe; but perceiving it at the instant, 
| he set himself a spinning the other way, like a top; 
| unravelied his step, without omitting one angle or 
curve, and extricated himself, without breaking a 
thread of the lady's dress! he then sprung up, like 


while they are going on, to make my remarks on the }) 


| also gave their name to another at Paris. —The ap- 
pellation of Lombard was formerly all over Europe 


considered as synonymous with that of usurer 





HOPE AND MEMORY. 
As the wild waves of ocean glide, 
And life’s deep waters fow, 
Hope’s foam-bells dance upon the tide, 
And memory’s pearls below. 





The simplicity of religious feeliag is one of its 
most touching beauties. It is a sunny and child- 
like, and single-hearted repose upon plain and real- 
ized truth. The very charm of it is, that it is so 
ingenuous and transparent that there is no mistak- 
ing its nature or its reality. Its expression is, “ Read, 
ppgcognize, receive nv ;—there Is In me no reserva 








In the course of these observations, I |! 


| 


or disguise,—welcome me, and I will make 


pPy 


LINES FOR A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM 


> BY FP. G. H- 











ft would puzzle the most fastidious critic to point 
out a single fault in these lines, aad yet they con- 
tain as much meaning as is generally found in the 
various compositions of this kind 
LITERARY TRIFLES 


If you transpose what ladies wear. — Ver. 


*Twillshow what fa eos lowers are bile. 
Again, if you transpose the same, 

You'll see an ancient Hebrew naine;—Leti 
Chenge itagain, and it will show 

What all on earth desire to do:—Lite 


Tranuspose the letters yet once more, 
What bad men do, you'll then explore.— Eril 
A gentleman for a long time paid bis addresses toa lady; 
and finally pressing her to know what woukl be his fate, 
she wrete the word stripes, and told him to make what he 
could of it, and govern himself accordingly.— Persist 
Why is a chronologist like a palm tree !—Jie can sup 
ply yau with DATES 
Why is a tradesman like a good student in divinity — 
He studies las p prophets. 
What net is Rement certain to catcha handsome wife? 
A coro-net 
Why is adoctor’s prescription a good thing to feed pigs 
with — They would find grains in it 
What is the difference between a good government and 
a bad one!—A good one guides Miss, and the other 
MISGUIDES. 
Convert the words new-door into one word. — One-word 
Why is education like a tailor ]—Jt forms our habits. 
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